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Convention Vistas 


New vistas are in store for every delegate to the 21st Annual Con- 
vention of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. This guarantee 
comes not only from the Florida Chamber of Commerce but also from Pro- 
gram Chairman Frank W. Nicholas. New Horizons may be revealed by a 

| group of distinguished speakers. The Honorable Leo J. Yehle, President, 
will call the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges to order and will 
preside at Fort Lauderdale, June 15-19. 

To Judge Yehle goes credit for introducing the stimulating 1958 con- 

vention slogan: MEETING TODAY’S CHALLENGE. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
JUDGES 


“MEETING TODAY’S CHALLENGE” 





Sunday, June 15, 1958 


2:00 P. M.—Meeting of Executive Committee 
The Hon. Leo Y. Yehle, Chairman 

5:00 P. M.—Registration 
Evening Free (Possibly called meetings of various committees of 
NCJCJ) 


Monday, June 16, 1958 
8:30 A. M.—(Throughout day)—Registration continuing 


10:00 A. M.—Assembly of all judges 
Opening Remarks—The Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Syracuse, New York 
Explanation of Workshops — The Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, Bartow, 
Florida 
Arrangements-Announcements—The Hon. Dorr S. Davis, host 


11:00-11:30 A. M.—Workshops convene separately to organize and select 
topics. (EXPLANATION — There will be four workshop-discussion 
groups based upon jurisdictional populations, an opportunity for 
those with like problems and interests to work together: 
A. Population under 50,000 
B. Population from 50,000 to 150,000 
C. Population from 150,000 to 300,000 
D. Population over 300,000 
Each workshop will be presided over by a chairman and two vice- 
chairmen selected from like jurisdiction by the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, the Hon. Frank Nicholas, Dayton, Ohio. 
Topics suggested by questionnaires returned to Judge Nicholas in the 
order of frequency suggested: 
(1) Detention and detention practices; (2) Court-school relation- 
ships; (3) Parental responsibility; (4) Public relations; (5) 
Court-police relationships; (6) Restitution; (7) Schools and/or 
training for parents; (8) Publicity of Hearings; (9) Traffic; 
(10) Gang deterrents. 





INTERNATIONAL 


The International Convention of Juvenile Court Judges will open in 
Brussels, Belgium, July 14-18. 

American jurists planning to attend, either unofficially or as delegates 
from their state council, are advised to complete reservations speedily. 
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Keys to Fort Lauderdale 


The Keys to Convention City are yours, with advance planning. 

“Meeting Today’s Challenge” — stirring convention slogan proposed by 
Judge Leo Yehle — can best bring fullest benefits to the delegate who is free 
of last-minute pressures, relaxed, and ready for a significant experience. 

Most important item:, RESERVATIONS. If you are at a motel or beach 
apartment apart from the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel Headquarters, you are advised 
to notify Convention Host, Dorr S. Davis, Judge of Juvenile Court, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

Careful scheduling now will permit the delegate to arrange maximum 
sightseeing adventures for his family. Side tours and salt water fishing ar- 
rangements can be made. Within easy access are Nassau and Cuba; and Miami, 
25 miles away, is a pleasant cruise destination. 

Transportation—whether by air through Miami, by train to Fort Lauder- 
dale, by auto or by private or chartered plane to the Broward International Air- 
port, Fort Lauderdale—may be arranged without problem. 

Business Note: Program Chairman Frank W. Nicholas reminds delegates 
that all convention resolutions must be submitted in writing by noon, Tuesday, 
June 17. 

Galt Hotel management extends a special rate of “seven days for the 
price of six” for visiting delegates—the seventh is “on the house.” 

Yes, the Keys to Convention City are yours if arrangements are tailored 


to your own specifications — and when it comes to details, NOW IS THE 
TIME. 











12:15 P.M.—Luncheon: A Vice President of NCJCJ presiding 
Invocation: local clergyman 
Welcome: Mayor of Fort Lauderdale 
Presentation to President: Chairman County Commission 
Speaker: The Hon. H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri. 


2:00-4:00 P. M.—Workshop-discussion groups reconvene separately. 


5:00-8:00 P. M.—Sightseeing boat trip around inland waterway for all 
judges and their guests—evening meal provided—organized for rest- 
ful relaxation, an opportunity to renew old and make new ac- 
quaintances. (Tickets for guests sold at Registration desk). 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast for Fellows of Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute—The Hon. Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh (Dutch treat) 


8:30 A. M.—(throughout day)—Registration continuing 


9:30-10:00 A. M.—Business meeting of all judges — assigned committee 
reports 


10:00-11:30 A. M.—Case Law Report, the Hon. Thomas Tallakson, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. (Decisions throughout the nation affecting juve- 
nile court jurisdiction, procedure, practices). 


12:15 P.M.—Luncheon: A Vice President of NCJCJ presiding 
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Invocation: local clergyman 
Speaker: Roger J. Waybright, Esq., of Jacksonville, Florida, (student, 


analyst, researcher juvenile court history, jurisdiction and philosophy; 
author of Florida Juvenile Court Act). 


12:45 P. M.—Luncheon and style show for lady guests on patio around 
swimming pool. Tickets on sale at registration desk. 


2:00-4:00 P. M.—Workshop-discussion groups convene separately 
Evening Free 


8:00 P. M.—All Resolutions must be in hands of Chairman, Resolutions 
Committee 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


9:00 A. M.—Registration continued 


9:30-11:30 A. M.—Workshop-discussion groups reconvene 
Speaker, Edward Stanley, Manager, Public Affairs, National Broad- 
casting Company 
Chairman, Judge Hunt, Committee on Public Affairs 


12:15 P.M.—Luncheon: A Vice President of NCJCJ presiding 
Invocation: local clergyman 
Speaker: The Hon. Charles Tom Henderson, Tallahassee, Florida, 
(teacher, lawyer, legislator, professor of law, student of statutory re- 
form, presently Assistant Attorney General of Florida). 


2:00-3:00 P. M.—Annual Meeting Juvenile Court Foundation, 
the Hon. Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presiding 


3:00-4:00 P. M.—Annual Meeting National Council Juvenile Court Judges 
Business and designated Committee Reports 
Selection of meeting place for 1960 annual conference 
Election of officers for forthcoming year 


(NOTE—For our interested lady guests there will be a visit to Little Flower 
Show; tour of typical sub-tropical nursery; possible visit to selected 
private sub-tropical horticultural facilities—Transportation will be fur- 
nished—you are guests of your host and hostess. Secure tickets at 
registration desk by 9:00 A. M.) 


Evening Free 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


9:30-11:00 A. M.—Final business meeting of the Council 
Assigned Committee Reports 
Report on Workshops, the Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, coordinator 
Resolutions 
Other business 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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The Seventh Session 


BY WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


HM cnewing the footsteps of 130 
Fellows of the preceding six sessions 
of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile 
Court Institute, 20 stalwart judges of 
the Seventh Session starting with the 
cozy Causerie (defined in any standard 
dictionary) trod the paths of their pre- 
decessors all the way to the final cli- 
mactic banquet where over 600 Ma- 
sons and plain citizens interested in 
children saw the class receive their 
awards. None failed; all received 
their awards magna cum laude. 


And the Seventh, added to those 
who had gone before, made a total of 
150. Hawaii was represented this time 
by Judge Gerald R. Corbett Jr., of 
Honolulu. Strangely enough, he did 
not start a class in the Hula Hula Art 
nor pass out any leis. Some thought 
they detected him passing out some 
‘leis’ spelled ‘lies’-—but this was passed 
over ‘once lightly.’ 


Judge Orman W. Ketchum came 
representing the District of Columbia 
and by his agile mind and manner 
showed that he had managed to live 
safely and happily in our Nation’s 
Capital and could qualify for most 
diplomatic posts that might open up. 


Looking at these fine and familiar 
faces as they glance back from the 
program—printed herein—it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from becoming warm 
and eulogistic about all of them. But 
it should be remembered that they 
have been a trifle eulogistic about 
themselves as may be noted in the 
accounts rendered beneath their pic- 
tures. So, under the doctrine of ‘res 
ipsa loquitor’ we will let the matter 
rest. 

But one should, really, mention the 
one whose portion it was to be Portia 
in the group, the Hon. Elizabeth Mc- 
Cain of Memphis, Tennessee. Mem- 
phis, be it noted, is the birthplace of a 


versatile, jerky, ejaculatory young 
gentleman whose grunts, grimacing 
and lewd posturing have done much 
to take music back to the prehistoric 
jungles. When asked about Elvis, 
Judge McCain just smiled in an enig- 
matic manner and said nothing. 


SELECTION FIRST—THEN ELECTION 


After the ‘royal gorge’ provided by 
some of Judge Schramm’s pulchri- 
tudinous personnel, those present in- 
troduced themselves, and some con- 
tributed some funny stories that were 
really funny. 


Then came the circumstances that 
might properly cause the Seventh Ses- 
sion to be called the “Lucky Seventh.” 
Your Editor lost his voice and Mrs. 
John M. Phillips, who was providen- 
tially there, was called on in his place, 
to tell how the Juvenile Court in 
Pittsburgh got started and how “‘hands 
were laid” on Gustav L. Schramm by 
the women and mothers of Pittsburgh, 
commissioning him to be the Judge 
and Protector of the wayward and 
neglected children of that great city. 

It might be mentioned that this 
young fellow Schramm was not par- 
ticularly loved by the politicians. He 
was a sort of traditional Republican. 
But they didn’t want him. He was not 
practical: the young fool would not 
even promise to play the game and 
take care of the deserving brothers! 
The Democrats were not enthusiastic. 
But they had become so used to being 
beaten that they didn’t think he could 
hurt their ‘lost cause’ and figured by 
some fluke he might even help a bit. 

He did. The women and mothers 
organized like a swarm of hornets and 
swept Schramm and the surprised 
Democrats into office—and for the 
first time since the War between the 
States!! That has been happening 
every election time since during the 
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last 24 years. Both parties claim him 
now. 

Verily the ‘female of the species is 
more deadly than the male’ — par- 
ticularly the females of the human 
species when they are fighting for 
abused, neglected or deprived chil- 
dren. And may I say in passing, this 
organized fury of motherhood is still 
our best, if not our only weapon, 
where justice to deprived children is 
the issue. 

All this may sound very unexciting 
as I have related it. But to hear 
America’s Mother of the Year (for 
that was the award Mrs. Phillips won 
some years ago) let it come welling 
forth from her heart and memory is 
an experience one does not easily 
forget. 


“JUDGE O’YEAGER” 


As he has done from the beginning, 
Past Grand Master William E. Yeager, 
Chairman of the Children’s Service 
Committee, which is the administra- 
tive body appointed by the Grand 
Lodge to operate the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute, pre- 
sided over the Causerie. He had been 
made a Judge by acclamation and 
without explanation as a result of his 
encounter with Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, 
psychiatrist, now deceased but made 
a Fellow of the Institute posthum- 
ously. This occurred on the first 
morning of the First Historic Institute 
when a friendship and fellowship was 
created at an unscheduled breakfast 
meeting that will not end. 

“Judge” Yeager explained how the 
Grand Lodge, in seeking a project to 
help children in trouble, need or dis- 
tress, decided that the emotionally 
crippled children, the deprived ones, 
the wayward and neglected ones had 
just as valid a claim on society and 
the great Masonic Fraternity as did 
the physically crippled children such 
as the Shrine has so magnificently 
served. Since the Children’s Court is 
the instrumentality of the state to 
which these children who are crippled 
emotionally, or who have deformed 
personalities must appeal, eventually 
the thought came to ‘Judge’ Yeager 
and his colleagues that since the 


Judges of such courts are the ‘captains 
of the team,’ so to speak, of the court 
set up, that the most effective and far 
reaching way to help this army of 
over a million children a year, would 
be to give enlightenment and en- 
couragement to the Judges, by getting 
them together for a short week to 
teach each other, share experiences, 
see the rather adequate Court of Pitts- 
burgh in practical operation, serving 
as a sort of clinical demonstration. 

Thus came this beneficent agency 
known as the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute, that has 
served the 150 judges already men- 
tioned, in this very practical way. 
While we cannot measure the results 
of this effort, we know that it has 
permeated with its heart-warming con- 
cern for deprived children throughout 
the whole nation; and that it has re- 
sulted in ‘Institutes’ of various kinds 
springing up in different parts of the 
country. For instance, the Intermoun- 
tain Institute of seven states on the 
roof of the continent met last year in 
Utah and will meet again this year; 
the Blue Ridge Training Institute for 
Judge Schramm as to who was really 
Southern Juvenile Court Judges, serv- 
ing the original Confederate and the 
border states, will meet again this 
year, for the third year; the Tri- 
County Traveling Institute in New 
Mexico meets yearly; a series of 
regional meetings in Florida culminat- 
ing in a reduced replica of the Pitts- 
burgh project was held just a few 
months ago; the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence, being composed of counties and 
cities adjacent to Washington, D.C., 
meets regularly—These are a few of 
the tangible ramifications of this 
great movement. 

Of course, as is always the case, 
there occurred the never settled argu- 
‘the one’ who started this Institute 
movement. Each accuses the other. 
ment between ‘Judge’ Yeager and 
Personally I think they are both 
guilty—might we say ‘guilt by as- 
sociation’? 

At the Seventh Session, Sanford M. 
Chilcote, Esq., Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, brought 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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A Reproduction of the 


PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Fuvenile Court Institute 


( 
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Seventh Session 
February 12 to 17, 1958 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Mr, William E. Yeager 
Wednesday, February 12 


Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


3:30 p.m.—Causerie 
Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

Editor 

The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Greetings: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


The opening session offered a good opportunity for all to be- 
come personally acquainted with each other... a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders were associated with the Fellows of the 
Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships and 
the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. Nearly all 
of those present participated freely so that maximum benefits 
could be secured for each individually and for the development of 
service to troubled children by the judicial process. 


The Fellows attended Court sessions in groups of five in order 
to participate actively in the proceedings. Meanwhile, others, in 
appropriate groups, familiarized themselves with the procedures in 
the Detention Home and in the Probation, Medical, and Clerical 
Departments of the Court. 
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Thursday, February 13 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 

12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 

1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 

3:15 p.m.—Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 


Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 

7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Court-School Relationships 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Court-Commonwealth Relationships 
Mr. Kenneth Ramminger 
Consultant 

Juvenile Court Services 


State Department of Public Welfare 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Friday, February 14 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Discussion - Courtroom 

7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Court-Police Relationships 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


ot 





Dr. Samuel M. Wishik Mr. Oscar J.Sshwarm Mr. Kenneth Ramminger Mr. James F. McKnight 
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Hon. G. Howland Shaw Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 


Saturday, February 15 


9:30 a.m.—Bus leaves for Sleepy Hollow Camp and 
Thorn Hill School 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Thorn Hill School 
1:30 p.m.—Court-Institution Relationships 


Hon. G. Howland Shaw 

Former President 

National Conference of Catholic Charities and 
Laetare Medalist of 1945 


Sunday, February 16 
6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper - Juvenile Court Building 
7:30 p.m.—Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Right Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 
Secretary 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 


Rev. Dr. G. Mason Cochran 
Minister 
Glenshaw Presbyterian Church 





Msgr. John O’Grady Rev G. Mason Cochran Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher Rev. W. Ralph Ward, Jr. 
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Mr. George H. Deike Sanford M. Chilcote, Esq. Hon. Newell A. Lamb 


Monday, February 17 
9:30 a.m.—Visit to the: 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Greetings: General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
12:00 noon—Lunch - Faculty Club 
Greetings: Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
Vice Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 
2:00 p.m.—Visit to the: 
Nationality Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh 
6:00 p.m.—Dinner - Banquet Hall, Masonic Temple 
Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. 
Invocation: Rev. W. Ralph Ward, Jr. 
Minister 
Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church 
Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 
Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Presentation of Awards to the 
Fellows of the Seventh Session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, R.W.G.M. 
Address: Hon. Newell A. Lamb 
Judge 
Newton Circuit Court 
Kentland, Indiana 
Benediction: Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp. 
President 
Duquesne University 
Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 
Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano 
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Fellows of the Institute 


DONALD T. ANDERSON 


LL. B. University of Michigan Law School, 1936; private 
practice of law, 1936-49, interrupted by service in the United 
States Navy 1945-46; member Kalamazoo County, Michigan 
State, American Bar Associations; American Judicature 
Society; Kiwanis Club (president 1954); board of directors 
American Legion, Kalamazoo Council of Social Agencies, 
Crippled Children’s Society, Child Guidance Clinic; Michi- 
gan Judicial Conference committee on court organization; 
member Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges Asso- 
ciation (past president), National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; since 1949, judge, Probate Court of Kalamazoo 
County, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





JOHN MARSHALL BOOTH 


LL. B. Northeastern School of Law, 1931; admitted to 
Rhode Island Bar, 1931, Federal Bar 1935; town solicitor, 
Burrellville and Smithfield, 1946-47; general practice of law, 
1931-47; North Providence Lions Club: governor, District 42 
Lions International, 1948-49; British Empire Club; Town 
Criers; member American Judicature Society, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; since 1947, associate judge, 
Juvenile Court for the State of Rhode Island, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 





RULON W. CLARK 


LL. B. LaSalle Extension University, 1930; B. A. in physical 
education, University of Utah, 1920, prominent athlete, win- 
ner of National A.A.U. championship in Chicago, 1916; 
director of health and physical education programs in high 
school and junior college’ claims adjustor, Union Pacific 
Railroad; member Salt Lake City Board of Education for 
12 years, executive committee Salt Lake City Boy Scouts 
Council 15 years; special lecturer University of Utah Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work; vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer, executive committee National Council, chairman Utah 
Juvenile Court Judges Association; since 1933, judge, Juve- 
nile Court, Second Judicial District, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





GERALD R. CORBETT 


LL. B. Loyola University, Los Angeles, California; admitted 
to practice in California and in Hawaii; general law prac- 
tice; deputy city and county attorney, City and County of 
Honolulu; controller, City and County of Honolulu; sec- 
retary of Hawaii; American and Hawaii Bar Associations; 
past president Honolulu Council of Social Agencies, Child 
and Family Service, Oahu Health Council, Mental Health 
Association of Hawaii; past chairman Hawaii Committee on 
Alcoholism; National Probation and Parole Association, 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges; since 1946, judge, 
Circuit Court, First Judicial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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JOHN C. COWING 


LL. B. University of Michigan School of Law, 1923; private 
law practice in Joliet, Illinois, 1923-46; member American 
Legion, Loyal Order of Moose, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Masons, Royal Arch Masons, Knights Templar, Shrine; 
Illinois County and Probate Judges Association, National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges; since 1946, judge, County 
Court of Will County, Joliet, Illinois. 





DORR S. DAVIS 


LL. B. magna cum lauda University of Miami, Florida, 
1952; Dorrwood School for Handicapped Children 1933-41 
(owner); Fort Lauderdale police, 1942-43; Boy Scouts of 
America field executive, 1943-45; Broward County, Florida, 
American Bar Associations; Doric Lodge #140, Free and 
Accepted Masons, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
Lions Club (past president), Fraternal Order of Police As- 
sociates; Florida Bar committees on family law, juvenile 
courts, social welfare legislation, crime and delinquency 
prevention (chairman); Florida, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges: appointed by governor 1945, elected without 
opposition for three four-year terms since, judge, Juvenile 
Court of Broward County, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 





EDWARD DUMBAULD 


LL. B., LL. M. Harvard Law School, LL. D. University of 
Leyden, The Netherlands; practice before Supreme and 
Superior Courts of Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
numerous federal courts and administrative agencies; author 
of five books, contributor of 45 articles on legal and his- 
torical subjects to periodicals; American Historical Associa- 
tion, American Society on International Law, past president 
Fayette County, chairman commitiee on lawyers referral 
service Pennsylvania State, member committee on taxation 
American Bar Association; past president Uniontown Ki- 
wanis Club; newly elected to succeed S. John Morrow, 
judge, Common Pleas Court of Fayette County, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 





B. GORDON GENTRY 


LL. B. University of North Carolina, 1934, president of grad- 
uating law class; admitted to Bar in North Carolina in 1933, 
in Virginia, 1935; after general law practice 1934-37, entered 
field of industrial relations; personnel officer Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1942-45; Burlington Mills Corporation, 
1945-47, Thomasville Chair Company, 1947-52, Glen Raven 
Mills, 1952-54; member National Panel of Arbitrators of the 
American Arbitration Association; National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges; on March 4, 1954, appointed judge of the 
newly established Domestic Relations Court of Guilford 
County, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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P. K. HAMMOND 


LL. B. University of Oregon; admitted to practice before 
the United States District Court (of Oregon) and United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals (Ninth Circuit); deputy dis- 
trict attorney, Clackamas County, 1938-41; active in youth 
and educational work, graduate Scout Executive Training 
School, 1941; past officer Oregon City, Pacific Northwest 
District Kiwanis; Clackamas County (past president), Oregon 
State, American Bar Associations; American Judicature So- 
ciety; Oregon Juvenile Council; Circuit Judges Association 
of Oregon, secretary-treasurer, 1956, president, 1957; National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; appointed 1953, elected 1954, 
judge, Circuit Court, Fifth Judicial Circuit, Oregon City, 
Oregon. 





0. D. HOWELL, JR. 


LL. B. University of Florida Law School; private law 
practice, 1937-54, interrupted by five-year service in the 
United States Armed Services during World War II; past 
president Hillsborough County Bar Association; president 
Florida Council Juvenile Court Judges, member National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, The Juvenile Court 
of Hillsborough County, Tampa, Florida, since 1954. 





DANIEL C. JENKINS 


LL. B. University of Cincinnati Law School; private law 
practice; Ohio Association of Probate Court Judges, past 
president; Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges, Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges; probate court rep- 
resentative, Judicial Council of Ohio; judge, Probate Court 
of Perry County, New Lexington, Ohio, since 1949. 





ORMAN W. KETCHUM 


LL. B. Yale Law School, 1947, book review editor Yale Law 
Journal; admitted to Bar of United States District Court and 
Court of Appeals (D.C.), 1948, and Supreme Court, 1952; 
associate lawyer, Covington & Burling, Washington, 1947-52, 
in organization, preparation and trial defense of large anti- 
trust cases; semilegal and semiexecutive assistant to Board 
of Directors The Fund for the Republic, 1953; assistant gen- 
eral counsel Foreign Operations Administration, 1953-55; 
antitrust division, Department of Justice, 1955-57; nominated 
by President Eisenhower, January 29, confirmed by United 
States Senate, May 1, inducted May 14, 1957, as Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
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ELIZABETH McCAIN 


LL. B. Southern Law University, Memphis, following degrees 
in education from Memphis State College and Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville; teaching in primary and elementary grades 
in Shelby County schools, in junior and senior high schools 
in Memphis city schools; director of child adjustment in the 
Memphis City Schools, dealing with social, emotional, educa- 
tional, and other problems of children; life member National 
Education Association, past president Tennessee Education 
Association; executive committee, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges, vice-chairman Tennessee Commission on Youth 
Guidance; since 1950, judge, Municipal Juvenile Court, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





C. B. PEARCE 


LL. B. University of Virginia; general law practitioner; 
military service World War I; government appeal agent 
World War II; past commander American Legion; past 
president Charleston, South Carolina, Exchange Club, past 
district governor National Exchange Club; member nu- 
merous boards of school trustees, veterans organizations, 
public welfare and child welfare groups; Charleston County, 
South Carolina State Bar Associations; vice-president South 
Carolina Juvenile-Domestic Relations Court Judges; National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; since 1947, judge, Domestic 
Relations Court for Charleston County, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





HAWTHORNE PHILLIPS 


General law practitioner, 1937-40, 1946-54; special agent, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1941-46; City Commission, 
Harlingen, 1946-50; special district attorney for prosecution 
of felony cases for Cameron County, Texas, 1950-53; member 
Harlingen Lions Club (president 1948-49), Elks Club, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce (past president), Reserve Officers 
Association, secretary, board of governors, Valley Baptist 
Hospital, Harlingen; Cameron County (past president), 
Texas State, American Bar Associations; American Judica- 
ture Society, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; since 
1955, judge, District Court, One Hundred Seventh Judicial 
District, brownsville, Texas. 





CLAYTON W. ROSE 


LL. B. Ohio State University Law School, 1924; private 
practice of law, 1924-27; Columbus public defender 1927-31; 
assistant prosecuting attorney, Franklin County, 1931-32; 
municipal judge, 1932-36; Mason, Scottish Rite, Shrine; 
Moose, American Legion, Lions Club; Franklin County Wel- 
fare Association Advisory Board; Franklin County, Ohio 
State, American Bar Associations; past president Ohio Asso- 
ciation Juvenile Court Judges; National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges, vice-president, 1956-57, chairman committee 
on manual for juvenile court judges, National Council and 
National Probation and Parole Association; appointed 1936, 
elected 1940, judge, Common Pleas Court of Franklin 
County, Columbus, Chio. 
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W. T. SCOGGIN 


LL. B. LaSalle Extension Institute; elementary school teach- 
er and principal, past president, New Mexico Principals As- 
sociation, past editor, The New Mexico Principals, a monthly 
educational magazine; assessor for Dona Ana County for 
four years; admitted to the Bar in 1940; district attorney 
for the Third Judicial District for six years; proposer and 
major author of the present Juvenile Code for New Mexico; 
author of the Scoggin Plan for preventing and correcting 
juvenile delinquency; since 1948, judge, Juvenile Court for 
the Third Judicial District, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 





MORGAN H. SOHN 


LL. B. University of Pittsburgh School of Law; general 
law practice in Beaver County, Pennsylvania; burgess, 
Borough of Aliquippa; member Pennsylvania Council 
Juvenile Court Judges, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; since 1946, judge, Common Pleas Court of Beaver 
County, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 





THOMAS TALLAKSON 


LL. B. University of Minnesota, 1925; general law practice 
with specialty in domestic relations and family affairs, 1925- 
51; appointed municipal judge of the city of Minneapolis 
by Governor Luther W. Youngdahl, September 1951, re- 
elected for six-year term; Hennepin County, Minnesota State 
Bar Associations; American Judicature Society; Minnesota 
Juvenile Court Judges Association, National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges, executive committee; appointed by Gov- 
ernor Anderson, July 1954, judge Juvenile Division hearing 
all adoption cases, all dependency, neglect and delinquency 
cases, District Court of Hennepin County, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





NOAH WEINSTEIN 


LL. B. Harvard Law School, 1929; general practice of law, 
1930-53; technical advisor to Subcommittee on Children’s 
Needs of the Bond Issue Committee of Saint Louis County, 
Missouri, 1956-57; author: “The Juvenile Court Concept in 
Missouri,” February 1957 issue Washington University Law 
Quarterly; active in securing the New Juvenile Code for 
Missouri (please see Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Sep- 
tember 1957); secretary-treasurer, Missouri Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; ap- 
pointed by Governor Donnelly September 1953, elected 1954, 
judge, Circuit Court, Division No. 3, Thirteenth Judicial 
Circuit, Clayton, Missouri. 
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Distinguished Guests 


GLENN BURT VAN FLEET 


Financier, business man, civic leader; Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, past honorary director; Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America; Denver Community Chest, budget 
committee; president Denver Agency Investment Company; 
widely active in Masonic circles in Colorado; chairman 
George Washington Masonic National Memorial Committee, 
1941-49; Grand Master of Masons in Colorado, Denver. 





AUGUST J. SIELOFF 


Assistant vice-president of Beneficial Finance Company; 
vice-president and treasurer of Commonwealth Loan Com- 
pany; member of Indianapolis Board of Public Works; 
active in all Masonic circles in Indianapolis; 33° Chicago, 
1949; R.W. Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Indiana, 
Indianapolis. 





RICHARD L. BECKER 


LL. B. University of Kansas; general practice of law in 
Coffeyville, member of law firm of Becker and Hildreth; 
assistant county attorney, county attorney, Montgomery 
County; both houses of Kansas Legislature; widely active 
in civie affairs and in Masonic circles, DeMolay Legion of 
Honor; Grand Master of Masons in Kansas, Coffeyville. 





K. O. KNUDSON 


Administrator in public education for 42 years; outstanding 
awards for community service in the fields of youth welfare; 
Chapter Dad, Order of DeMolay for Boys 1941-47; honorary 
life memberships in six leading national organizations; Mas- 
ter Vegas Lodge #32, 1934; High Priest Keystone Chapter 
#6 Royal Arch 1940; Grand Master of Masons in Nevada, 
Las Vegas. 
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ANDREW J. WHITE, JR. 


LL. B. Ohio State University; law firm Knepper, White, 
Richards, Miller and Roberts; Columbus, Ohio State, Ameri- 
can Bar Associations; International Association of Insurance 
Counsel; International Academy of Trial Lawyers; Grand 
Master of Masons in Ohio, Columbus. 





L. WADE TEMPLE, JR. 


B.S. The Citadel, M.D. University of Maryland Law School 
of Medicine; general rural medical practitioner; Association 
of Citadel Men; Dillon County, South Carolina, American 
Medical Associations; executive committee, South Carolina 
Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors; Grand 
Master of Masons in South Carolina, Lake View. 





FLOYD D. RICHARDS 


LL. B. School of Law University of South Dakota, admitted 
to practice in Oklahoma; South Dakota State, American Bar 
Associations; states attorney for Sanborn County, South 
Dakota for ten two-year terms; active in Yorkrite Masonry; 
past Grand High Priest of Grand Chapter Royal Arch 
Masons; M.W. Grand Master of Masons of South Dakota, 


Woonsocket. 





WILLIAM WOODRUFF ROBERTS 


LL. B. University of Louisville Law School; private law 
practice in Kentucky and West Virginia; West Virginia 
House of Delegates, 1935-36; judge, Domestic Relations Court 
of Cabell County since 1955; recipient of many signal 
Masonic honors, advancing regularly from year to year; 
prominent in legal profession and as civic leader; R. W. 
Grand Master, Grand Lodge of West Virginia Huntington. 
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Executive Committee of National 
Council Confers Over Membership 


A comment by our Executive Sec- 
retary, Bill Gladden, about the Pitts- 
burgh Executive Committee meeting 
is illuminating. According to Secre- 
tary Bill it was not a “meet and eat” 
type of meeting but followed rather a 
“‘meet and work” pattern. 

There follow some of the highlights 
of the session. 

“MEETING THE CHALLENGE” 
was adopted as the slogan for the 21st 
meeting of the National Council to be 
held in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
June 15-19 next. 

A search of the minutes from 1948 
to date on the part of Judge McCain, 
Memphis, disclosed the fact that there 
simply is no warrant in the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws for “Life Member- 
ships.”’ Those who have become Life 
Members may feel, and I am sure 
they all do, that their money has gone 
into a very worthy cause but that they 
will never, no never, get any fancy 
certificate as evidence of their par- 
ticipation in that kind of membership. 
The nearest thing to it was provided 
in an amendment in 1953 to the Con- 
stitution providing for a membership 
designated as a “sustaining member- 
ship” to which any member was 
eligible on payment of $5.00 or more. 
Membership, otherwise, remains at 
$5.00 per year except that a State As- 
sociation may join at a flat rate of 
$1.00 per member, as a group. 

Past President Phil Gilliam sent to 
the Committee a check for $200 con- 
tributed from the Johnson Foundation 
of Denver to be used in purchasing a 
suitable plaque to accompany a cita- 
tion to some member of the Council 
to be designated as the one rendering 
the most outstanding service to chil- 
dren in the nation. Appreciation was 
expressed to Judge Gilliam and the 
Johnson Foundation for this contribu- 
tion. A committee to make the selec- 
tion of the person to be designated 
for this honor, will be appointed by 
President Yehle. 


ALSO, in the matter of awards, a 
motion prevailed that a committee 
consisting of the chairman of the 
Johnson Award Committee, the special 
Membership Committee and the chair- 
man of the Public Understanding 
Committee, be constituted and au- 
thorized to study the matter of making 
an annual Award to the daily news- 
paper that best presents and interprets 
matters relating to children and their 
problems; and a similar Award to 
either a weekly or bi-weekly news- 
paper on the same basis. 

In connection with the report of the 
program for the 21st Annual Meeting 
of the National Council to be held at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, June 15-19, 
Judge Frank Nicholas, chairman, said 
the program was rapidly shaping up 
and that a tentative draft would be 
ready for both the JOURNAL and the 
BULLETIN in their next issues. 
Judge Nicholas is making a special 
effort to get outstanding national 
leaders in the newspaper and tele- 
vision field to appear at the Fort 
Lauderdale meeting in the interest of 
promoting understanding at the sum- 
mit in this matter of public interpre- 
tation and public understanding. 

Judge Dorr Davis gave a full report 
to the committee showing a prodigious 
amount of work with details and ar- 
rangements performed by himself and 
his committee. Outlines and exhaus- 
tive details from this indefatigable 
worker will be soon released through 
the Council publications to all the 
members. 

Judges present at this meeting, as 
members of the Executive Committee 
or as representing and reporting on 
various committees or matters of con- 
cern to the Council were Leo J. 
Yehle, G. Bowdon Hunt, Frank W. 
Nicholas, John M. Booth, Rolon W. 
Clark, James P. Gossett, Elizabeth 
McCain, Henry A. Riederer, Clayton 
W. Rose, W. T. Scoggin, Thomas Tal- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE SEVENTH SESSION 
(Continued from Page 6) 


gracious gr2etings and encouragement 
to the group. A familiar figure always 
present before, but missing this time 
on account of sickness, was Mr. George 
H. Deike, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Grand Ledge of 
Pennsylvania. 

And, particularly, there was one 
who was not there who had been at 
every session up to this one, but has 
bzen called by the Great Architect to 
a field of greater service where there 
are no forgotten or deprived children 
but where Peace and Love abound 
and will abide forever. I am referring 
to the Rev. George A. Avery, who was, 
until his recent demise, the Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge and an unfailing 
and indefatigable worker for the In- 
stitute and a participant as a leader 
in most of the six previous sessions. 


THE GRIND BEGINS 


On the morning after the night of 
the Causerie the student judges were 
given an exp‘anatory talk by Judge 
Schramm, were broken up into four 
groups of five each, and the ‘classes’ 
began. Each group in turn spent a 
half day in Court observing the hear- 
ing method of the Pittsburgh Court. 
Then in turn each group studied and 
discussed th2 Intake and Probation 
Department, the Detention facilities 
and policies, the Child care service 
and facilities, through foster homes 
and other public and private care 
agencies, and the medical and psy- 
chiatric services and facilities. Thus 
each Judge covered the whole area. 
Various staff members led the discus- 
sions and answered questions in these 
departmental studies. 

Other meetings where all the Fel- 
lows met together were, as follows: 
The Medical Program of Pittsburgh 
and the Court; Court School Relation- 
ships; Court Police Relationships; 
Court Institution Relationships; and 
Spiritual Values in Family and Com- 
munity Life. 

All these activities and the out- 
standing leaders who conducted them 
are shown in detail in the program 


that appears in this 
JOURNAL. 

Outstanding in the week’s course 
was the visit to the Mellon Institute, 
where the Judges were greeted by 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Chair- 
man, Board of Trustees of the Mellon 
Institute; a later visit with luncheon 
in the Faculty dining room of the 
Cathedral of Learning where the group 
was entertained at lunch by the Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 

The high point of course, was the 
Graduation Ceremony held in the 
Masonic Temple where over 600 saw 
the Judges receive their awards. The 
speaker was Judge Newell A. Lamb, 
of Wisconsin, a former Fellow, having 
graduated from the Third Session. His 
address will appear, in full, elsewhere 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Enroute to an annual meeting of 
the Grand Masters of Masonry to be 
held in Washington, D. C., eight Grand 
Masters of as many states were honor 
guests at the Graduation Exercises of 
the Seventh Institute. 


AND FINALLY 


I am impelled to note the absence 
of one of the quaintest, saltiest, and 
best beloved of the cast of characters 
who make up the leadership staff of 
the Institute, notably the Right Rev- 
erend Msgr. John O’Grady, who got 
bogged down somewhere in darkest 
this Session. His absence left the 
Africa, and at the last moment the 
weather and a breakdown in airplane 
service prevented him from getting to 
burden of carrying the “Spiritual 
Values” to the Rev. G. Mason Coch- 
rane, who did an outstanding perform- 
ance in this connection. 


issue of the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 19) 


lakson, Dorothy Young, Gustav L. 
Schramm, H. W. Lindeman, W. S. 
Criswell, Hugh Reid, Dorr S. Davis, 
Alfred D. Noyes, John J. Connoley, 
J. C. Cowing and Secretary William D. 
Gladden. 















Pitishurghi 
Judge 
Schramm 


Prophet 
WITH 


“Honor In 
His Own 
Country” 


In bestowing its Annual 
Distinguished Service 
Award to Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, of the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County, the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Associa- 
tion described the recipient as 
“a distinguished Pennsylvania 
judge who for a great many 
years has rendered especially 
conspicuous service in the im- 
provement of the administration 
of justice in the field of Juve- 
nile Court Law.” 

So have the 24 years of effort 
on the part of this devoted leader 
borne fruit in recognition of his 
Juvenile Court concept as a 
Court for Children where each 
is treated as an individual and 
where the guiding thought is 
that the child be treated as a 
wise parent would treat his own 
child. 

The JOURNAL, which owes 
its origin and existence to the 
devotion and indefatigability of 
Judge Schramm, extends on its 
own behalf and for the members 
of both the National Council 
and the National Foundation 
hearty congratulations on this 
well-merited Award. 
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REPORT ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON PENNSYLVANIA BAR 
ASSOCIATION AWARD 


To the Honorable Arthur Littleton, 
President, Pennsylvania Bar Association, 
and to the Members of the 
Executive Committee: 


As you know, this Committee functions 
by virtue of the Resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee on January 20, 1955, 
establishing the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion Award. That Resolution was: 

“RESOLVED, That the Association 
shall present annually an award to that 
individual, body or institution, which 
has rendered for the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania conspicuous service in the 

field of jurisprudence, in the improve- 

ment of the administration of justice, 
or has rendered distinguished service 
to the Pennsylvania Bar.” 

The general publicity program which 
the Committee had developed to stimulate 
public and professional interest in the 
Award project and to obtain nominations in 
connection with the 1956 and 1957 Awards 
was again used. With the complete coopera- 
tion and assistance of both Mrs. Barbara 
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Lutz, the Executive Secretary of the Association, and Mr. Robert B. Light, of 
Associated Advertisers, Inc., the public relations counsel for the Association, 
the Committee issued releases to newspapers, to legal journals and to the 
journals of other representative groups throughout the State. The Committee 
made mail contacts with the presidents of all local Bar Associations. In addi- 
tion, personal contacts were made by the Members of the Committee with such 
presidents. For the purpose of such personal contacts, the Committee divided 
the State into five areas, and each member of the Committee assumed responsi- 
bility for personally contacting an assigned list of Bar Association presidents 
in his area. 

The newspaper and specialized publication releases were well received and 
appeared in a large number of newspapers, legal journals, and other publica- 
tions throughout the State. 


14 NOMINATIONS 


As a result of these publicity efforts, the Committee this year received a 
total of fourteen nominations, sponsored by individuals, both lay and profes- 
sional, and by Bar Associations. 

All of the members of the Committee received copies of the nominations 
as made and considered and investigated such nominations. After the closing 
time for the filing of nominations on December 15, 1957, the Committee met 
and made a careful study of all of the nominations received and of their respec- 
tive qualifications. In addition to the nominations submitted, the Committee 
stated in the Executive Committee’s Resolution. 
considered a number of representative lawyers, laymen, newspapers and radio 
and television stations rendering public service within the areas of activity 

The Committee, as it did in past years, evaluated nominees and the others 
considered on the basis of the standards specified in the Resolution. As in 
previous years, the Committee agreed to limit its consideration to the accom- 
again had the effect of removing from consideration a number of outstanding 
plishments and services of nominees within a recent period. Such limitation 
and distinguished leaders of the Pennsylvania Bar, including a number of 
judges, teachers of law, and deans of Law Schools, as well as leaders of the Bar 
in active practice. 

After careful consideration and evaluation of the remainder of nominees, 
having in mind the standards of the Resolution and its purposes, the Committee 
reached the unanimous conclusion that the Award this year ought to be pre- 
sented to a distinguished Pennsylvania judge who for a great many years had 
rendered especially conspicuous service in the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice in the field of juvenile court law, and who within the past three 
years has been principally responsible for the initiation of a project of in- 
estimable value to juvenile court judges in Pennsylvania and throughout the 
nation in their administration of juvenile court law. 


JUVENILE PROBLEM 


We do not believe that it is necessary for the Committee, in reporting to 
this group of representative leaders of the Pennsylvania Bar, to call attention 
to the seriousness of the juvenile delinquency problem and the responsibilities 
of our juvenile courts in connection with the solution or at least amelioration 
of this serious social problem. All of our national and state leaderships, our 
social service agencies, our law enforcement agencies and our own Bar Asso- 
ciations, local, state and national, are constantly bringing to our attention the 
increasing seriousness of the problem. Experts in the field agree that juvenile 


(Reprinted from the February 4, 1958 issue of the Daily Edition of the 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal.) 
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delinquency is the spawning ground for adult criminals and for major crime. 
Recent studies indicate that juvenile delinquency is increasing four times as 
fast as the number of youngsters, and, as you know, youngsters are increasing 
at a rate greater than ever before in the history of the country. Statistics show 
that one and one-third million children in the past year have in one way or 
another been in the hands of law enforcement agencies. It is estimated that, in 
the next three years, in the neighborhood of three million children will be 
under the supervision of our juvenile courts. 


FIRST JUVENILE COURT 


The first juvenile court of the United States, and incidentally of the world, 
was created in Cook County in August, 1899. The Committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association which drafted the law, made this classic statement of its 
purposes: 


“The fundamental idea of the juvenile court law is that the state must 
step in and exercise guardianship over a child found under such adverse 
social or individual conditions as develop criminality. It proposes a plan 
whereby he may be treated not as a criminal, or legally charged with a 
crime, but as a ward of the state to receive practically the care, custody 
and discipline that are accorded the neglected and dependent child and 
which, as the Act states, shall approximate as nearly as possible the treat- 
ment that a wise parent would give his own child.” 

This statement is the essence of practically all of the juvenile court laws 
adopted in various States since that date, including the law of Pennsylvania as 
now contained in the Juvenile Court Law of June 2nd, 1933, (P. L. 1433), as 
amended. 

The establishment of the juvenile court to develop this new legal concept 
in the treatmen’ of dependent and delincuent children has been characterized 
by Dean Roscoe Pound as the greatest step in Anglo-American jurisprudence 
since the Magna Charta. 


JUDGE SCHRAMM HAILED 


It is generally recognized that one of the outstanding leaders, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but in the nation, in the implementation of this new approach to 
the problem of juvenile delinquents, is Judge Gustav L. Schramm, President 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County. This Court, established by 
the Juvenile Court Law of Allegheny County on June 3, 1933. (P.L. 1449), 
is the only separate Juvenile Court in Pennsylvania. Judge Schramm has been 
its Judge since its creation, having been re-elected to his third ten-year term in 
1953. 


PERSONALIZED TREATMENT 


During his twenty-four years of administration of the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County, Judge Schramm has created a juvenile court and a procedure 
for personalized treatment of juveniles coming into that court which has be- 
come a recognized model for juvenile court procedure throughout the country. 


Recently, Judge Walter Scott Criswell, of Jacksonville, Florida, a Past 
President of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and himself a leader 
in juvenile court work, had this to say about the basic importance of individual- 
ization and personalization in the proper functioning of Juvenile Courts and 
Judge Schramm: 

“Following the analogy of the parental court, it is apparent that in- 


(Reprinted from the February 4, 1958 issue of the Daily Edition of th: 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal.) 
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dividualization is an important attribute of the good juvenile court. The 
children are not treated as categories or en masse or by general prescrip- 
tion; but each child is considered as a separate unique individual . . . 
Along with the need of individualization there goes a need of personaliza- 
tion. The judge should be the incarnation and personalization of justice 
in dealing with children in court. ...I am glad to note that this concept 
of individualization and personalization is so well exemplified in your 
Pittsburgh court and your outstanding judge, Gustav L. Schramm. Among 
us in the field he is one of the outstanding men in the juvenile court move- 
ment, carrying on the traditions of that colorful champion of children, 
Ben Lindsey... .” 
The twenty judges from all over the country who were the Fellows of the 
First Institute of the Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court Institute, in De- 
cember, 1955, gave this excellent summary of Judge Schramm’s career: 


“Judge Schramm has devoted his life and his rich talents to the service 
of others—as a lawyer in the work of legal aid; as a teacher and inspirer 
of youth in the University of Pittsburgh; as the person selected by the 
people of Pittsburgh as one who would patiently and persistently build up 
the great Children’s Court of Pittsburgh; as a strong mover in the develop- 
ment of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; as the one almost 
solely instrumental in the establishment of the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation; and finally as the winsome advocate in the great Fraternity 
of which he is a member who so eloquently pictured the need for sharpen- 
ing the skills, deepening the devotion and strengthening the hearts and 
minds of those who serve as judges in and through children’s courts 
throughout this great Nation.” 


HISTORIC INSTITUTE 


One of the outstandirg achievements of Judge Schramm in tne work to 
which he has dedicated himself occurred in 1955. The Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania, through its Children’s Service Committee, was investigating 
meet several times a year bringing together for one week a small group of 
new fields of constructive service in which it could function. On that Commit- 
tee were both Judge Schramm and Judge Clarence L. Sheely, a Past President 
of this Association. Judge Schramm presented to the Committee the idea of 
establishing and financially supporting a Juvenile Court Institute which would 
between twenty and thirty Juvenile Court Judges from various sections of the 
country, to observe a full-time Juvenile Court in operation, to make inquiries 
and suggestions, and to formulate the best Juvenile Court practices and pro- 
cedures. The project was approved by the Committee and by the Grand Lodge 
and has since then been in operation. To this time, under the name of the 
Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court Institute, six sessions of the Institute have 
been held which have been attended by 130 Juvenile Court Judges from all 
over the United States, including forty-two Judges from Pennsylvania. 


CRISWELL HEADS INSTITUTE 


Judge Criswell, to whom we have already referred and who is also the 
editor of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal, had this to say about the accom- 
plishments of the Institute in the September, 1957 issue of the Journal: 

“When the Sixth Institute Session ended in Pittsburgh on Thursday, 

August 1, 1957, then it could be said indeed that we have graduates of 

the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute in every one of the 48 

states. 


(Reprinted from the February 4, 1958 issue of the Daily Edition of the 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal.) 
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“All in all, 130 judges have lit their candles at the steady-burning 
master candle kept aflame by the devoted Judge Gustav L. Schramm and 
his also devoted and most helpful cohorts in the Pittsburgh court. 

“And these Fellows have gone forth to every corner of our great land 
to enlighten their people with the thought that children are important, yes, 
even precious; and that the court that tries to meet the needs and give 
discipline, guidance, and protection under the benign principle of parens 
patriae to wayward and deprived children is an important, not an inferior 
court. 

“And I think we are justified in our belief that the lot of our one and 
a third million wayward and deprived children is just a little more hopeful 
because the 130 judges from all the 48 states met together, and lived to- 
gether a week, for mutual enlightenment. Some of them, I am sure, ex- 
perienced a new feeling of dedication from this experience.” 


OTHER INSTITUTES 


The Institute has been used as a model for similar Institutes in other 
States. In the very recently organized Florida Juvenile Court Judges Institute, 
the sponsors frankly agreed that it was an “imitation reduced both in time and 
space” of the Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court Institute. That Institute, 
incidentally, was dedicated to Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins, Judge 
Schramm, and Judge Criswell, who was Chairman of the sponsoring Committee. 


MASONS SPONSORS 


Too much credit cannot be given to the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge of 
Masons and its leadership for the sponsorship and financial support of the In- 
stitute. As these Institute sessions continue and spread their influence fanwise 
to increasing numbers of the 3,000 juvenile court judges in our country, their 
beneficial effects will unquestionably constitute a tremendously important 
factor in the improvement of juvenile court procedures and techniques to help 
convert into useful citizens the bewildered and delinquent youngsters who are 
brought into these courts. 

Judge Schramm’s leadership in the field of juvenile court work has been 
recognized not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the country. He was presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges from 1951 to 1953. 
He was President of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges from 1949 
to 1951. He has been Chairman since 1951 of the Board of Trustees of the 
Nationa] Juvenile Court Foundation. He has been Chairman since 1950 of the 
American Bar Association Committee on Problems of Juvenile Delinquency. 
He was Chairman of the Panel on Juvenile Court and Detention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency held in Washington in 1946. He received the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Certificate of Award for 1947 in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in his field. He is a member of President Eisenhower’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth, which recently 
convened under the chairmanship of Vice President Nixon. He is the author 
of various publications, including ‘“Piedpeudre Courts”; “Our Legal Heritage”; 
“The Story of Our Courts”; “‘The Judge Meets the Boy and His Family”; “The 
Hearing as Part of the Treatment Process”; and “A Juvenile Court Institute.” 

Judge Schramm has been awarded Doctor of Laws degrees by St. Vincent’s 
College of Latrobe in 1950 and by the University of Pittsburgh in 1954. 

The Committee is of the unanimous opinion that Judge Schramm’s record 
of achievement and leadership in the vitally important field of juvenile court 
law and his leadership in the constant search for improvement in the field of 
the administration and function of such courts, including his recent conception 


(Reprinted from the February 4, 1953 issue of the Daily Edition of the 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal.) 

















EX-PRESIDENT Gi 


Harry S. Truman, former President of the United States of America, 
above, right, is shown as he cordially greeted members of the Executiv> 
Committee and Officers of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
on the occasion of their meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, November 29 
and 30, 1957. 


President Leo J. Yehle, left, lines up with other jurists to greet their 
host. Other National Council of Juvenile Court Judges members are as 
follows, left to right: Judge William B. Neely, Los Angeles, California; 
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GREETS GUESTS 
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Judge Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, New York; Judge Nathan J. Kaufman, 
Detroit, Michigan; Judge Thomas Tallakson, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Executive-Secretary 
William D. Gladden, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Judge Frank W. Nicholas, 
Dayton, Ohio; Judge Clayton W. Rose, Columbus, Ohio; Judge John M. 
Booth, Providence, Rhode Island; Judge Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake City, 


Utah; Judge Dorothy Young, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, 
Bartow, Florida. 
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Oregon Judges Elect 





The Hon. R. E. Renne was elected President of the Or: gon Juvenile Judges 
Association. The Yamhill County jurist shares honors of new offices with the 
Hon. J. B. Felton, Marion County, vice president, and the Hon. R. E. MacLean, 
Lincoln County, secretary-treasurer. Judge Renne, center, is flanked by Judge 


Felton, left, and Judge MacLean, right. 








and development of the Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court Institute, has re- 
sulted in the rendition by him of conspicuous service in the improvement of the 
administration of justice not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the nation. 

The Committee has, therefore, unanimously agreed to recommend to the 
Executive Committee the designation of the Honorable Gustav L. Schramm of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the President Judge of the Juvenile Court of Al- 
legheny County, as the recipient of the 1958 Pennsylvania Bar Association 
Award. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WAYLAND H. ELSBREE 
DESMOND J. McTIGHE 
JUDGE FRANK L. PINOLA 
JOSEPH A. REISER 
HARRY L. SIEGEL, 
Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PENNSYLVANIA 
BAR ASSOCIATION AWARD 
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Judge Lamb’s Address 


Printed in full is the text of the address of Judge Newell A. Lamb, Newton Circuit Court, 
Kentland, Indiana, one of the speakers of the Seventh Session of the Pennsylvania Masonic 


Juvenile Court Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Prelude to Judge Lamb’s address were the following remarks: 


The Hon. Gustav L. Schramm: 


Grand Master, I have the honor 
of presenting to you the name of a 
very distinguished colleague of ours 
from Uniontown, Pennsylvania, for a 
posthumous award as a Fellow of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute. In doing so, we recall there 
have been two Fellows who have 
passed into the Eternal Fellowship of 
the Great Beyond, namely, Judge 
Leonard M. Propper of Philadelphia 
and Judge Edward G. Bauer of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, as have 
also Honorary Fellows of the Institute, 
namely, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien of New 
York, the Rev. George A. Avery of 
Philadelphia, and my mother. We 
now have the privilege to present 
Mrs. Morrow to you to receive, if you 
will do so, a Certificate of Award to 
the late Judge S. John Morrow of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, who for 
many years was a most stalwart mem- 
ber of the judiciary of Pennsylvania 
and of America on behalf of troubled 
children.” 


CERTIFICATE OF AWARD TO 
MRS. MORROW IN HONOR 
OF JUDGE MORROW 


Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, 
R. W. Grand Master: 


“Mrs. Morrow, I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you this Certificate. We who 
knew Judge Morrow so well miss him 
very deeply. We hope that by present- 
ing this to you it will recall to your 
mind the high esteem in which we 
held him both individually as a judge 
and as a Mason.” 


Mr. William E, Yeager: 


“During the various sessions we 
have had a distinguished speaker, in 
some cases a Jurist, in some cases an 
educator, but I believe this is the 


second time that we have turned to a 
Jurist who previously was a Fellow 
of the Institute, and tonight we have 
one who was a member of one of the 
previous sessions and who is a Past 
Grand Master of Masons in Indiana. 
I am delighted, without further intro- 
ductions, to present to you the Hon. 
Newell A. Lamb, Judge of the Kent- 
land County Circuit Court, Kentland, 
Indiana.” 


The Hon. Newell A. Lamb: 


Thank you for the greeting, Mr. 
Yeager. Most Worshipful Grand Mas- 

I would like to share with you some 
thoughts I have concerning three dif- 
ters, distinguished guests, and Fellows 
of the Institute, 1 am quite sensible 
of the privilege you have given me to 
sit again at the feet of the Master, and 
I speak to you as a Fellow of the In- 
stitute and as a Judge. 
ferent but related inscriptions that I 
have seen carved in stone in various 
parts of the country. 

The first inscription I have in mind 
is a carving inside the door of the 
great Mayo Foundation. This says: 
“Nothing in life is to be feared, only 
understood.” 

The second is carved in stone over 
the door of a Midwestern institution 
of learning. It is: “Enter to learn; 
leave to serve.” 

The third is found carved in stone 
in the House of the Temple, a Masonic 
Building, Washington, D. C. It reads: 

“What we have done for ourselves 
alone dies with us; what we have 
done for others and the world remains 
and is immortal.” 


CHALLENGE 


Not all sayings that are carved in 
stone are good. Some are merely 
epitaphs, remnants reminding us of 
by-gone days, but these three, I think, 
are a challenge to each generation. 
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Ever since Cain slew Abel, or even 
before, when Adam was ordered from 
the Garden of Eden to live from 
ground that would “Bring forth thorns 
and thistles, and to eat bread in the 
sweat of his face until he returns to 
the ground,’ man has tried in his 
feeble way to fathom the depths to 
which he must go, to know that which 
is right and that which is good. But 
the thorns and thistles continually re- 
turn, and every generation has its 
Prodigal Sons. Some would say every 
generation is a Prodigal Son. 

For centuries without end, man has 
struggled to suppress fear with under- 
standing, to stifle panic with persua- 
sion, to supersede chaos with charters, 
constitutions, and orderly procedures 
of government, and good men have 
waged a bitter and never ending war- 
fare to substitute the Rule of Reason 
for the Rule of Force and Violence, 
in order to be civilized. 


UNDERSTANDING 


But, as we stand here today in the 
midst of what we are pleased to call 
the civilized world, we realize now 
just as much as ever before, that a 
Rule of Force is a very poor substitute 
for a Rule of Reason, both among 
nations and among men. Most of us 
are here tonight because we have 
come to know that the Rule of Per- 
suasion and Reason of Knowledge is 
far more powerful in the work of the 
Juvenile Court than the Rule of Force. 
We eventually are learning that with 
better understanding we can combat 
the fear of increasing delinquency and 
consequently increasing criminal ac- 
tivity. The truism that nothing in life 
is to be feared, only understood, ap- 
plies to us too. 

However, we find that in this civil- 
ized world of ours there is little 
agreement on what is civilized and 
what is uncivilized, about what is to 
be feared and what is not to be feared, 
and what is understanding and what 
is not understanding. 


CONTRADICTORY POLICIES 


The same is true of our Juvenile 
World. One can pick up a magazine 
of a recent date and read an article, 


“Down with Big Brother Parents.” 
Then as he reads the newspaper of 
about the same date, he will read an 
article with these headlines: “Father 
speaks out on Family Togetherness.” 
The latter article quotes a child de- 
velopment specialist as follows: ‘‘Chil- 
dren develop their attitudes from 
adults. Their minds develop as they 
are exposed to different experiences, 
and then they interpret the meaning 
through discussion with others. They 
can’t do this if they are left on their 
own too much of the time.” 

The other article says: “Let your 
kids alone—Big Brother Parents mess 
up the children’s world.” 

At the same time you might hear, 
on the radio or television, a man who 
is an eminent “Authority,” placing the 
blame for our current juvenile prob- 
lems on our present-day social and 
economic problems, all in very broad 
terms, and proposing no remedy. 


“MOLLYCODDLING” 


In parts of the country Legislatures 
are chipping away at the Foundation 
say. “Let’s go back to the Good Old 
Stones of their Juvenile Codes, some 
with an avowed intent of undermining 
them. “Stop the Mollycoddling” they 
Days.” In other parts of the country 
they are passing legislation of a more 
constructive nature, bringing about 
better understanding and better pro- 
cedures. 


YOUTH COUNCIL 


In one state a Youth Council is set 
up by the Legislature without funds 
to carry on its legitimate activity. In 
another instance where funds were 
supplied to a Juvenile Council and 
an elaborate organization set up, they 
simply threw up their hands and said, 
“What do we do now?” ‘“‘Where do we 
begin?” All that group has accom- 
plished so far came in the form of a 
series of meetings held by older 
people eulogizing themselves with the 
“When-I-was-a-boy” type of diatribe. 


CHILDREN CONFUSED 


So it is little wonder that some of 
our children are confused by our lack 
of direction; little wonder that parents 
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are confused too about how to raise 
children. 

There is, nevertheless, a bright sign 
in the Heavens for us. It is seen in 
the fact that all of these people, no 
matter which way they are running, 
are trying to do something con- 
structive for today’s youth and are 
willing to expend themselves for that 
purpose. We have our headline hunt- 
ers, of course. We have others who 
unintentionally or through ignorance 
do more harm than good. But we also 
have the satisfaction, the assurance, 
and the knowledge that when the 
American people set out to do some- 
thing worth while, they usually get it 
done. We are beginning to see that 
there is little to fear if we will only 
try to understand. 

We are further assured in the knowl- 
edge that, somehow, a Wise Provi- 
dence always gives us a leader to con- 
duct us out of the wilderness we so 
often find about us. 


PENNSYLVANiA LEADS 


That leader, symbolizing the best 
efforts of our Juvenile Court System, 
is found in the Great State of Penn- 
sylvania. Light and knowledge come 
from Pittsburgh, sweeping away the 
clouds of fear and ignorance from our 
National Juvenile Horizon. 

The Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile 
Court Institute is a great tribute to 
the vision and foresight of its found- 
ers, to the faithfulness (And I might 
also say to the memory) of those who 
furnished the inspiration that brought 
it into being and who give it the 
strength and steadfastness of principle 
and purpose to carry on its work. 


THE INSTITUTE STORY 


I do not have to tell the Fellows 
of the Institute how this movement 
was conceived and dedicated, but 
there are those present whose interest 
in the affairs of the Institute is 
demonstrated by their attendance who, 
perhaps, would like to be somewhat 
better informed. ° 

Several years ago the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Pennsylvania was in- 
vestigating ways, means, and methods 
of doing a constructive work through 


its Children’s Service Committee. 
Having in mind that there was and 
had been an unfulfilled need of the 
greatest magnitude for more under- 
standing, more research and more 


‘practical application of certain well- 


known doctrines in juvenile proced- 
ures, it was thought that much might 
be accomplished by working through 
the Juvenile Court Judges, not only 
by providing them with the oppor- 
tunity for further study, consultation, 
and clinical work but also by provid- 
ing additional services to them to do 
a better job in the guidance of youth. 


JUDGE SCHRAMM’S IDEA 


Judge Schramm, a member of that 
Committee, presented them with the 
idea which you have seen come to 
life here, of establishing and finan- 
cially supporting a Juvenile Court 
Institute which would meet several 
times a year bringing Juvenile Court 
Judges together from various regions 
of our country “To observe a full-time 
Juvenile Court in operation, to make 
inquiries and suggestions, and to for- 
mulate the best Juvenile Court prac- 
tices and procedure.” 

That the valiant efforts of this fine 
Committee have been rewarded with 
success beyond imagination is now 
well established. You have had seven 
sessions of the Pennsylvania Mason- 
Juvenile Court Institute, which as of 
this date have been attended by 150 
Juvenile Court Judges, representing 
every state in the Union. You have 
already heard how many graduates 
there are of the Institute or should I 
say College. You have heard how ex- 
pressive they are in areas of work. 
This Institute, working hand in hand 
with the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Foundation whose purposes are 
“To stimulate and conduct research 
and educational and constructive ac- 
tivities relating to the work of the 
Juvenile Courts throughout the United 
States of America, and to further the 
betterment of the treatment and train- 
ing of all children and juveniles com- 
ing under the Jurisdiction of said 
Courts” has accomplished much to- 
ward fulfilling one of the great needs 
of our time. 
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URGENT, SAYS SCHRAMM 


Judge Schramm pointed out the 
urgency of the situation and the need 
for action in these words: 

“In these critica] times, it is neces- 
sary to put more and more into effect 
the high principles of parental justice 
through the Judicial Process pro- 
claimed at the turn of the century by 
the Founders of the First Juvenile 
Court in the World in Chicago. By 
developing and strengthening the 
Juvenile Court in every county in the 
United States, such an Institute may 
well do for the emotionally crippled 
child, regardless of race, creed or 
color, what the Shriners’ Crippled 
Children’s Hospitals already do so 
magnificently for the _ physically 
crippled child. In the next three 
years, it is conservatively estimated 
that over one million unhappy, dis- 
turbed boys and girls will come in 
contact with the Juvenile Courts of 
America. These young people are 
still in their formative years and so 
are a part, a large part, of our greatest 
National Resource for the future—our 
Junior Citizens. Accordingly, the 
Juvenile Court is designed to act as 
a parent would or should to salvage 
them from a possible life of crime in 
their more mature years. It is the 
Juvenile Court which society calls 
upon to exercise the Power of Parens 
Patriae to correct and guide these 
troubled, bewildered young people 
into a life of usefulness and, at the 
same time, to protect the community 
and to assure its future. It is a 
tremendous responsibility and oppor- 
tunity which is entrusted to the Juve- 
nile Court and, by the nature of its 
parental functioning, to the Juvenile 
Court Judge.” 

Judge Schramm, I hope you will 
forgive me for quoting you so. 


AMERICA AROUSED 


It would be hard to find an Ameri- 
can citizen who has not heard of a 
National Juvenile Delinquency Prob- 
lem or who will not agree that some- 
thing should be done about it, but it 
was left to the ingenuity and imagina- 
tion of The Children’s Service Com- 


mittee of the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania 
to determine that the best way to do 
something constructive in the Juve- 
nile Field was to start with the 
Judges, to provide them with the op- 
portunity to meet, live together, and 
study together, gaining inspiration 
from each other and from those 
around them. 


JUVENILE JUDGE IS UNIQUE 


The wisdom of this determination is 
now beyond question. Why? 

Partly because of the unique posi- 
tion of the Juvenile Judge. 

A presiding Judge has little or no 
opportunity to consult with his col- 
leagues in his own bailiwick. The 
nearest Judge is usually in the next 
county! Nevertheless he stands in 
the community as the protector of 
both the community and the in- 
habitants of the community, young 
and old. 

With reference to the young, the 
Juvenile Law with which I am most 
familiar says that he must secure 
“Such care, guidance and control, 
preferably in his own home, as will 
serve the child’s best welfare and 
the best interests of the State.”—The 
principle is hereby recognized that 
children under the Jurisdiction of the 
Court are subject to the discipline 
and entitled to the protection of the 
State, which may intervene to safe- 
guard them from neglect or injury 
and to enforce the legal obligations 
due to them and from them. Similar 
provisions are contained in most other 
Juvenile Court Laws. 

Further, the Judge does not ad- 
minister Criminal Law as such, al- 
though he must be conscious of it. 
There is no sentence, no conviction, 
no jury, no vindictive justice. Instead 
the Judge must use firm, corrective 
measures rather than purely punitive 
measures to give the care, guidance, 
control, and discipline that should 
have been given by the parents. 


COURT OF EQUITY 


He must not forget that, following 
the pattern of the first Juvenile Court, 
he is presiding over a court of Equity 
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and not of Law, for Law is fixed and 
arbitrary, while Equity seeks to do 
that which ought to be done, that 
which will help the young. 

Since the Judge is the custodian of 
Equity, the warm heart of Equity, he 
too must do Equity. 

He must recognize, first, the prin- 
ciple that children are distinct human 
beings having their own separate per- 
sonalities; that there is no arbitrary 
rule that can be applied to all; that 
what will correct one will not correct 
another. He must lead the child and 
his family to a willingness to work 
with Officers of the Court and to 
arouse in them a desire to cooperate 
in the shaping of future behavior 
patterns. 

To do the whole job the Judge 
must surround himself with the kind 
of persons who will inspire others to 
want to do that which is right and 
good in the eyes of the Equitable 
Concept of the Law in the community 
and must stand by them even though 
the community may have different 
ideas on the subject of how Equity 
should be put into practice. 


JUDGE MUST HEAD 


The Judge must be a community 
leader in marshaling the resources of 
the community, churches, schools, 
private agencies, hospitals, clinics, and 
children’s institutions, and he must 
do this in order to attack the juvenile 
problem on all fronts, leaving nothing 
undone to benefit the junior inhabi- 
tants of the community who some day 
soon will be in charge of the com- 
munity. He knows that neglect and 
dependence lead to delinquency in 
children, and he must combat them 
all. 


CHILD AND FAMILY 


It is he, the Judge, who must re- 
move the blindfold from the scale of 
justice. It is he who must “Take the 
child by the hand” so to speak “And 
lead him to firmer ground.” This 
may, as you can well see, mean lead- 
ing not only the child to firmer 
ground but his entire family with him. 
It may mean that, if the situation de- 
mands, he must remove the child from 


his family and assume the responsi- 
bility of his rearing from then on. 
He must keep his procedures flexible 
and still act within the framework of 
his fundamental duties as a Judicial 


‘Officer, not overlooking his many Ad- 


ministrative functions, for many of 
the important duties of a Juvenile 
Judge are more Administrative than 
Judicial. He must also in some way 
inspire, for in removing the blindfold 
from Justice he must also remove the 
darkness of ignorance and prejudice 
from the eyes of the community, that 
the community too may see the right 
and be inspired to follow the right. 


VALUE OF INSTITUTE 


And how is the Judge to learn what 
is right and what is good in Juvenile 
Court Procedure? As has been men- 
tioned before, it is not taught in law 
schools. It is not even set forth clearly 
in the Juvenile Laws. Even the best 
of the laws are so indefinite as to 
give the Presiding Judge an almost 
absolute discretion over the conduct 
of his court, over the lives of those 
who come before him, and over the 
ways and means of the travesties in- 
volved, and over the ways and means 
of accomplishing the avowed purposes 
of his office. The discretion of the 
Court is so great as to be a challenge 
to even the wisest of our Jurists. 

So, if he were left to his own de- 
vices, the Juvenile Judge would have 
practically no guidance and no train- 
ing, nowhere to turn, and no one to 
turn to for further light on the sub- 
ject. There are few text-books of real 
value that he can read. There were 
at first no guide-posts along the way, 
and so it is that the original idea of 
the Children’s Service Committee of 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania has 
been a boon to the Judges, and to the 
children, the worth and value of 
which is becoming more and more ap- 
parent as time goes on. 

In order to demonstrate just how 
fortunate we Judges are in having 
such an Institute, so well staffed as 
the one we now attend, I have but to 
quote from a portion of the report 
of the Special Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association Award: 
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“The Committee has, therefore, 
unanimously agreed to recommend to 
the Executive Committee the designa- 
tion of the Honorable Gustav L. 
Schramm of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the President Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County, as the re- 
cipient of the 1958 Pennsylvania Bar 
Association Award.” 

The Bar Association, my friends, 
represents every community, large or 
small, in the entire state. We think 
the same of Judge Schramm na- 
tionally. 


PITTSBURGH IDEA 


The great city of Pittsburgh is an 
ideal location for such an Institute as 
this, partly because Pittsburgh looks 
forward and because of the work of 
Judge Schramm, partly because 
of its favorable situation geographi- 
cally, and partly because of the many 
name a few, the Institute Meeting in 
Pittsburgh has the benefit of the 
facilities and personnel of its Medical 
Center, the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Graduate School of Public 
Health, the University itself, the Mel- 
lon Institute for Industrial Research, 
and varied facilities here located for 
giving much needed training. To 
and of the Home Office of the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation. In 
addition to these facilities an oppor- 
tunity is given to the Fellows of the 
Institute to study a smoothly running 
and well adapted Juvenile Court. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY PRAISED 


Those who attend and those who 
observe will see that vision and 
leadership are not lacking in AIl- 
legheny County, for the Presiding 
Judge of the Juvenile Court has been 
given, in a great spirit of cooperation 
made possible by the attitude of the 
citizens, the necessary tools with 
which to work. The Commissioners 
of Allegheny County have erected a 
Juvenile Court Building to house the 
Court, the Juvenile Detention Home, 
the Clerical Staff, the Probationary 
Staff, and all those associated to- 
gether in the court work, including 
the Inspector of the Pittsburgh Police 
assigned to the Juvenile Court work 
by the Bureau of Police of the City 


of Pittsburgh. Mention must also be 
made of the Thorn Hill School for 
boys and the Gumbert School for girls. 


CLOSE COOPERATION 


There is the ‘closest cooperation 
among all those responsible for the 
administration of juvenile affairs, 
those in charge of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools and the Allegheny County 
Public Schools, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and, so it seems to an outsider, 
among everyone in the community. 
This Court has the personnel and the 
facilities for making a complete study 
of every child and his home environ- 
ment and also the staff to carry out 
the programs of training which are 
deemed necessary for the correction 
or improvement. There are good men 
here consecrated and devoted to an 
ideal, and they are accomplishing 
more than they could possibly know 
by their fine example. 

One has but to review the program 
of the Juvenile Court Institutes to see 
that the visiting Judge is afforded an 
unhurried but nevertheless  well- 
adapted opportunity to see and to 
study how others work successfully. 
By comparison with such a good ex- 
ample as he finds in the Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court he is able to 
straighten out kis own problems away 
from the hustle and bustle of his 
Courtroom. 

As he enters the Institute to study, 
compare, counsel and learn with 
the assistance and the inspiration of 
kindly, able, and consecrated leaders, 
he cannot help but raise his sights, 
shoot for a higher mark, raise the 
Flag of Justice and Truth a little 
higher, and leave to serve youth with 
far better understanding in the best 
interests of his own community. For 
in the strength of our communities 
lies the strength of cur Nation. 


SIN OF MEDIOCRITY 

A few Sundays ago I had the priv- 
ilege of listening to a sermon that 
made a lasting impression. It was on 
the question of Mediocrity, of being 
mediocre, and the speaker started out 
by stating that one of the greatest 
sins of our day is the sin of Medio- 
crity. He said “Identify yourself with 
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something big.” He said, “Identify 
yourself with a cause that demands 
your best, serves the most, and lasts 
the longest. Greatness is no accident 
—lIt is the result of hard work and 
careful preparation. We become what 
we prepare for. God’s eternal purpose 
awaits its fulfillment in us if we can 
only live up to the challenge that 
calls.” 

This sermon must have been written 
with the Pennsylvania Mason-Juvenile 
Court Institute in mind, although it 
no doubt also applies to every other 
field of endeavor. 

It reminds me of what the great 
Edmund Burke once said, “The only 
thing necessary for the triumph of 
evil is for good men to do nothing. 
The inertia of the intelligent is more 
to be feared than the instability of the 
ignorant.” 


SOMETHING BIG 


You have started here much more 
than an Institute of Learning. The 
Children’s Service Committee has in 
this Institute the perfect antidote for 
inertia and mediocre performance. 
You have invested your lives in some- 
thing big. You have identified your- 
selves with a cause that demands the 
best, serves the most, and will last 
the longest. You have made the care- 
ful preparatiun for greatness. You 


are giving an answer to one of the 
great problems of our times, an 
answer that must be given to every 
generation, for each generation must 
live from ground that will last and 
endure forever. The noble efforts of 
your leaders will give to us as Judges 
the understanding that will conquer 
fear of uncertain performance of duty, 
the inspiration to put the great prin- 
ciples, which we entered the Institute 
to learn, into speedy usefulness and 
the steadfastness of purpose to go 
forth and serve youth, following the 
inspirational light of the great leaders 
who have taught us so much, secure in 
the knowledge that, with the consecra- 
tion of purpose you have instilled in 
us, we can do for others as you have 
done for us, and encouraged that what 
you have inspired us to learn as 
Judges will follow us for life and 
absolve us from the sin of mediocrity. 
That the great doctrine of Parens 
Patriae will be fulfilled in us, that we 
some day too will come to show in 
our lives, by doing for others, those 
lasting and enduring values so well 
demonstrated by the Pennsylvania 
Mason-Juvenile Court Institute, so 
aptly described by Albert Pike that 

“What we have done for ourselves 
alone dies with us; what we have 
done for others and for the world re- 
mains and is immortal!” 





CONVENTION BULLETIN 


MOTELS AND APARTMENTS (the 
words are used synonymously here) 
for those who may desire accommoda- 
tions other than the Headquarters 
Galt Hotel and which are located 
within a mile of the Galt either upon 
the beach or adjacent to it are: 


* Amber Tides Motel, 3040 North 
Ocean Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Ambassador Apartments, 2401 
North Ocean Blvd., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

Bali Cove Apartments, 2841 North 
Ocean Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Embassy Villas, 2713 North Ocean 
Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Lafayette Apartments, 2221 North 
Ocean Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

North Shore Apartments, 2210 
North Atlantic Blvd., Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida. 

Terry Ann Apartments, 2200 North 
Atlantic Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Tide Water Apartments, 3201 N.E. 
28th Street, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Shell Crest Apartments, 2210 North 
North Atlantic Blvd., Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida. 

Sea Bonae Apartments, 2004 North 

Atlantic Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Who’s Mollycoddling ‘Them 


THE JUVENILE COURT JUDGES JOURNAL reprints with great gratification 
and keen appreciation the following editorial by Editor Glenn Winters, appearing in the 
October 1957 issue of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY. 

It is a welcome voice after all the frantic fulminations of the loud spoken “get 
tough” boys. It is constructive. Looked at in this light, it would be just about as 
consistent to advocate the repeal of the Ten Commandments because there is still lots 
of sin in the world as to throw back to the Criminal Courts children and youth because 
Juvenile Courts are under supported, ill staffed, and operate in communities where the 
constructive facilities and services for the conservation of childhood are weak or non- 
existent. — (WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL) 


“Stop moilycoddling young criminals!” 

This is the refrain that is being heard increasingly from all sides. Even 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, came out a few 
months ago with a blistering editorial demanding a crackdown upon “fierce 
young hoodlums too often and too long harbored under the glossy misnomer 
of juvenile delinquents.” 

Youthful crime is indeed a serious and growing menace. War babies born 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, and children neglected while their parents 
worked in war factories, now are old enough to commit major crimes. They 
are committing them, and the end is not yet. 

But who is “mollycoddling” them? A great many people think the juvenile 
courts are responsible, although three out of four juvenile offenders are dealt 
with directly by the police and never get into the juvenile courts at all. What 
is a juvenile court, and how does it differ from other courts? The first juvenile 
court, established in Chicago in 1899, was designed to give its charges care, 
custody and discipline which “shall approximate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by its parents.” The state was to exercise “guardianship” over 
a child found under such adverse social or individual conditions as develop 
crime, and he was to be treated not as a criminal but as a ward of the state. 
These are today the guiding principles of all juvenile courts. 

Of course not all parents and guardians deal with their children as they 
should. Many of them “mollycoddle,” with unfortunate results. Perhaps an 
occasional juvenile court judge, being human too, may also err in that respect. 
But stern discipline was the rule in the homes of the 1890’s to which the 
Chicago statute referred. Before the 





advent of today’s thermostatically-con- 
trolled gas and oil heating, houses 
very commonly had near the kitchen 
door a rough shelter known as a wood- 
shed. In it was a pile of kindling 
wood, consisting of split sticks per- 
haps eighteen inches long, just right 
for grasping firmly at one end, and 
with perhaps a strip of rough-surfaced 
bark still attached along side. Before 
the day of the safety razor and the 
electric shaver, every pater familias 
had a long strip of smooth leather 
known as a razor strop on which each 
morning he whetted his straight razor 
to hair-splitting sharpness. In addi- 
tion to the starting of fires and the 
sharpening of razors, both kindling 
wood and razor strop had a secondary 
use in the raising of children, the lack 


of which in today’s mid-century homes 
is responsible for much of the grist 
that comes to the juvenile courts. 
Good juvenile courts can and do 
supply not the woodshed and razor 
strop, but a suitable equivalent of 
that missing ingredient as occasion 
demands, and it is not necessary to 
turn youngsters over to the criminal 
courts to get stern treatment for those 
who need it. Indeed, along with those 
who castigate the juvenile courts for 
laxness and leniency, there are at the 
same time others who accuse them of 
railroading the kids to prison without 
regard for their constitutional rights. 
As one juvenile court judge plain- 
tively remarked, “Which is the devil 
and which is the deep blue sea, I am 
not sure. But we do seem to be in 
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Edward Greb Bauer 





James Hoge Birks 





The many friends of Judge Edward 


Greb Bauer, who had been re-elected © 


only last November for another ten- 
year term on the Pennsylvania bench, 
were shocked to hear of his sudden 
death at 5:15 a.m., February 12th. 
Judge Bauer, who had been a fellow of 
the National Masonic Juvenile Court 
Institute, Pittsburgh, suffered a heart 
attack at his home on the Greensburg- 
Jeannette Road. He was 61. 

Judge Bauer had been active for a 
number of years as a member of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and he was also a member of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the 
National Council. The wide circle of 
friends and colleagues who mourn his 
passing is testimony of the esteem in 
which he was held. 

The noted Pennsylvania jurist had 
suffered an earlier heart attack while 
visiting the Philadelphia home of his 
son, E. G. Bauer, Jr., an attorney, 
over the Thanksgiving holidays. Al- 
though sworn into office following his 
return home from hospitalization in 
Germantown, he never sufficiently re- 
covered to return to court. He had 
been convalescing at his Westmore- 
land County home on the outskirts of 
Greensburg. 

Surviving is his wife, the former 
Virginia Eauer, and one son, afore- 
mentioned. A daughter, Mrs. Alice 
Bauer Riehl, lives in Rye, New York. 
Also surviving: two sisters, Miss 
Esther Bauer, Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. William Reuter, Pittsburgh; one 
granddaughter, Miss Charlotte Bauer; 
two nephews, both of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Edward Kuntz and John B. Kuntz. 

Born in Penn Township, February 
5, 1897, he attended schools of that 
area and was graduated from the 
Jeannette High School. He was a 
member of the 1920 graduating class 
of Washington and Jefferson College 
and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Law in 
1923. He was a World War I veteran. 

His law career began immediately 

(Continued on Page 47) 





Virginia’s first Juvenile Judge, The 
Hon. James Hoge Ricks, died at his 
Richmond home Friday, March 7, 
1958. 


At the age of 29 in 1916, when the 
juvenile division was split from the 
court, Judge Ricks became the first 
judge of Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. 

A founder and former vice president 
of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, he was twice president 
of the National Probation and Parole 
Association. He was also the first 
President of the Virginia Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 

A Quaker, he was former presiding 
clerk at the Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. He was a former member 
of the Board of Trustees at Guilford 
College and was a past president of 
the Memorial Guidance Clinic and 
President of the Virginia Children’s 
Code Commission. 

He retired in 1956 as judge of the 
Richmond Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court after more than 40 years 
on the bench. 

He had received the LL.B. degree 
in 1908, the following year taking post 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. He entered law practice 
after his admission to the bar in 1909. 
Three years later he was named clerk 
and probation officer of the juvenile 
division of Police Court. 

His wife, the former Ann Elizabeth 
Ryland, preceded him in death in 
1953. 

In 1955 he won a scroll “in recogni- 
tion of his long and fruitful career 
as an outstanding jurist, whose un- 
bounded wisdom, kindness and hu- 
mility have given countless unfor- 
tunate and troubled children hope, 
faith and courage.” The award was 
presented by the state and National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

In 1956 he received an honorary 
doctorate from the University of Rich- 
mond. 
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the middle.” At any rate, “Getting 
tough” with tough kids is certainly 
within the powers and no doubt very 
often within the duty of a juvenile 
court. 

But wise parental discipline is ad- 
ministered with love, in no greater 
measure than necessary, and only for 
the best interests of the child. Why 
should discipline administered by the 
state, as a foster parent, ever be on 
another basis? Because one boy is 
extra bad? He may be the one with 
the greatest need. The juvenile court 
idea is and always will be sound, and 
legislation enacted and pending in 
several states to cut down on juvenile 
court jurisdiction and powers and to 
turn “young criminals” over to the 
criminal courts for what will be ex- 
pected to be severe punishment, would 
turn the calendar back a half-century. 

Indeed, instead of cutting down the 
juvenile courts, their basic principle 
should be extended to apply to per- 
sons of all ages accused and convicted 
of crime. In the life of every person 
who has run afoul of the criminal 
laws, something has gone amiss. In 
some instances it may be irremediable, 
and for the good of both the individual 
and society it may be necessary to 
provide for his detention or segrega- 
tion, just as victims of some dangerous 
diseases must be temporarily or per- 
manently hospitalized or quarantined. 
But there is no particular age in ad- 
vance of which help and rehabilitation 
is possible and after which it is not. 
The adult who has gone wrong, as 
much as the juvenile, is entitled to 
the help of the state in getting on the 
right track, and if it can be done both 
he and society are the gainers. 

Let us apply the juvenile court idea 
to everybody. Let us lay a stern, re- 
straining parental hand upon those 
who need it to keep them from com- 
mitting more crime, but meanwhile 
let us do our best to find and correct 
the conditions which have led each 
of them down the wrong path, and let 
us hel» all who can be helped to find 
and fill their right place in a society 
that is too civilized to seek revenge. 


Clarification of rules for member- 
ship dues for the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges is presented 
by order of Judge Leo Yehle, Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

For many months confusion over 
national membership has existed be- 
cause some judges joined individually 
while others became members through 
state associations. 

By oversight, word of the Milwaukee 
amendment, which clarified the dues 
dilemma was not reported to members 
not attending the national conference. 

At the suggestion of President 
Yehle, the amendment is herewith 
presented in toto. 

“Section I, DUES: The regular 
membership fee shall be five dollars 
($5.00) payable in January for the 
current calendar year; provided that 
each state organization enrolling all 
its members in a body shall pay an 
annual membership fee at the rate of 
one dollar ($1.00) for each of its 
members for the current calendar 
year; provided further that members 
enrolled as such under the last preced- 
ing provision who attend the conven- 
tion of the Council shall pay the 
= of the regular membership 
ee.” 





AUGUST MEETING 


The annual summer session of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges was August 29-30 at 
the Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle. 

Judge Henry G. Sweney, Chairman, 
and Judges Gustav L. Schramm and 
W. Clarence Sheely reported as mem- 
bers of the Committee to Recommend 
Needed Facilities for Children at the 
January session in Harrisburg. 

Recommendations called for 
proved facilities in the following 
brackets: psychotic children, physi- 
cally and mentally retarded children, 
mentally defective, defective delin- 
quents, serious behavior problem 
cases, female offenders, short-term 
confinement, detention homes, proba- 
tion and parole administration, clinics, 
and neglected and dependent children. 


im- 
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A Prediction Realized 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


The story, “NO APPEAL,” which made up the issue of SOMEBODY'S 
BOY for July 28, 1956, is herewith reprinted: 


“No Appeal” 


“The trouble with those children’s cases,” mused Judge Blank as he 
looked across the luncheon table at me, “is that there is hardly ever any 
appeal. There is usually not much question about the facts, and there is 
so much discretion lodged in the Court that there is no escape from the 
responsibility involved in making an order that may drastically affect the 
whole future of a child’s life.” 

| liked the way Mrs. Blank, who was eating lunch with us, looked at 
her husband. It was a look of love, first, then pride, then sympathy and 
understanding. 

“| didn’t know at first but | know now,” she said, “that it is because 
of this that John comes home quite frequently looking sad and worried 
and has trouble going to sleep. And there is nothing anybody, not even 
1, can do about it.” 

These two comments show rather clearly the burden and the penalty 
of being Judge in the cases of children. 

Judge Blank was a fine specimen of judge: tall, dignified, courteous, 
with a sort of disciplined kindness about him; the kind of person that chil- 
dren and dogs would look at and trust instinctively. 

He was one of the 24 Judges who had been selected to be a Fellow 
of the Third Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Institute for Juvenile Court 
Judges, a project of the Masonic Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. The Grand 
Lodge makes available a “fellowship” that covers all the expenses of these 
“fellow judges” involved in spending a week studying, on a clinical basis, 
Judge Schramm’s child-centered court, which serves Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County, and conferring with various specialists and consultants 
in the field of Juvenile Court work and child care. 

“Right now, when | get back home, | have to make an order on a 
Will Case,” continued Judge Blank. “I know somebody is going to be un- 
happy about my decision, whatever way | may decide. And while | will 
try my best, it is possible that | may err. But the parties will appeal; and 
my mistakes, if | have made any, may be corrected by the Appellate Court. 
So | don’t worry so much about it.” 

“But in the case of that 13-year-old boy | am holding in detention,” 
went on the Judge, “| am not sure; and there is no one to appeal it; and 
if they did the Appellate Court would be in the same predicament that | 
am.” 

He went on to tell me about the boy. It was a familiar story. The 
father had deserted and his whereabouts is unknown. The relatives are 
rather sketchy and uncertain as to character. Probation had been tried to 
little good effect. There was a good Boys’ Home that might take him and 
make something of him, but it was overflowing and had a waiting list. 
There was no suitable boarding home, and anyway the appropriation for 
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such care had been exhausted. The worried and harried mother was un- 
equal to coping with the headstrong lad. 

“| hate to send him to the State Training School,” mused Judge Blank 
with a rather miserable expression clouding his eyes; “because no matter 
what the School is, it is, after all, a place where they herd together ‘bad 
boys’ and which people call the ‘Reform School,’ and where they make you 
do things you don’t want to do, and they are not always patient and kind, 
and no one cares particularly about the boy as an individual.” 

“And,” he added as a sort of postscript, “it seems to me that having 
some one to care about you as an individual is about the most important 
thing in the world.” 

“What would you do?” he said, looking speculatively across the table 
at me. 

| had been faced with that problem for a period of some 31 years 
and | had no pat answer. 

“Maybe if you and your people look just a little more and a little 
harder, you may find a relative, or a person to whom you can tie this lad, 
someone who cares for him, and who is strong, and for whom the law may 
care and hang on to and look up to... maybe... .” 

Then we talked about something else. 

| am going to ruthlessly tear off the veil of anonymity and reveal who 
the judge was who talked about the ordeals and trials of a Judge of a 
Children’s Court. It was the Honorable Dale F. Shughart of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, of which Carlisle is 
the County Seat. In most counties in Pennsylvania the Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas is, ex officio, Judge of the Juvenile Court — in fact has 
nearly all kinds of jurisdiction known to the law. 

Some time just before the election day in November, last past, | 
wrote Justice Dale for some information about the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges. 

He wrote back that he was having the battle of his political life but 
took time to get a non-candidate colleague to gather the desired informa- 
tion. He wrote that he didn’t know whether he would be a judge after 
that fatal day in November. 

| tried to comfort him by saying that he would probably be elected 
by a landslide because the people are not unkind, politically, to those who 
are kind to kids and thoughtful and helpful to them. 

A few days after the election | got a scribbled note from His Honor 
Mr. Justice Dale to this effect: “I believe this clipping from the SENTINEL 
will furnish proof of your prediction — but let me say that D.F.S. and the 
‘soft’ Juvenile Court took quite a pasting—.” 

| quote, in part, from the EVENING SENTINEL: 

“In 1947 Judge Shughart’s majority was the greatest of any judicial 
race in Cumberland County history but HIS TOTAL YESTERDAY WAS AL- 
MOST FOUR TIMES AS GREAT AS WAS HIS FIRST RECORD-BREAKING 
MAJORITY.” 

So, in Justice Dale’s book | am one of the Minor Prophets so far as 
political predictions are concerned. 

And | am foolish enough to risk my rather thin and shaky reputation 
in the matter of prophecy by making this prediction: Any candidate for 
judicial office, who is otherwise competent, can defeat any opponent who 
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G. A. Buie Elected 
Florida Council Head 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Florida Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges Association, the following of- 
cers were elected: 

The Hon. G. Archie Buie, Jr., Lake 
City, President; the Hon. Marion W. 
Gooding, Jacksonville, Vice-President; 
the Hon. Thomas N. Tappy, DeLand, 
Vice-President; the Hon. Wilbur Os- 
born, Crestview, Vice-President; the 
Hon. Elmer O. Friday, Fort Myers, 
Vice-President; the Hon. G. Bowdon 
Hunt, Bartow, Vice-President; the 
Hon. Walter S. Criswell, Jacksonville, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

At this meeting the County Judges’ 
Association voted to join the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges as 
a body. This was done at the sugges- 
tion of Judge W. Troy Hall, President 
of the County Judges’ Association and 
an active member of both the County 
Judges’ group and the Florida Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. 

ENDORSE BECKHAM 

The Council, also by official Reso- 
lution endorsed the candidacy of 
Judge Walter H. Beckham, former 
President of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, for the posi- 
tion of President of the International 
Juvenile Court Judges Association, 
which is holding a meeting this year 
in Brussels, Belgium. 


A comprehensive report of the pro- 
gram of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges which is to hold its 
annual convention in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, June 15-19, 1958 was given 
by Judge Dorr S. Davis, Chairman of 
the Convention Arrangements Com- 
mittee. The cooperation of all the 
Judges was pledged to Judge Davis 
in this enterprise. It was felt by all 
that this should be a Florida Conven- 
tion rather than simply a Fort Lauder- 
dale meeting. 


Two outstanding features of this 
joint meeting of the Juvenile and 
County Judges were addresses by 
United States Senator Spessard L. 
Holland and our own Past-President, 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm. 


Senator Holland addressed a meet- 
ing on Monday, February 24th, spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club, on the 
subject of the National aspects and 
implications of the problem of delin- 
quency, basing his talk largely on the 
report of the Senate Sub-Committee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
headed by Senator Estes Kefauver. 

On Tuesday, February 25th, Judge 
Schramm addressed a public luncheon 
sponsored by the Jacksonville Bar As- 
sociation and the Florida Bar Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Courts emphasizing 
the principles of individualization, 
personalization and summary pro- 
cedure in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren who come under the jurisdiction 
of the Juvenile Court. 





A PREDICTION REALIZED 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


attacks him as being an advocate of the ‘soft’ Juvenile Court method of 
handling wayward or neglected children. Of course he should be ‘soft’ 
in the heart but not in the head. After all the Juvenile Court method is 
simply a matter of treating the child or youth before you as a wise parent 
should treat his own child. It is the application of this principle of guard- 
ianship, of being “for” the child, not “against” him, of using whatever 
detention, restraint, or guidance may be called for, but to endeavor to re- 
claim and guide him rather than to wreak punitive justice on him. It does 
not mean being soft, sentimental, or sappy. A good parent is not that kind 
of person. What intelligent person can be against it—if he understands it? 

| cannot see any good reason for a candidate’s being fearful of stand- 
ing out strongly for this application of common sense and those principles 
of guidance which may lead the faltering feet of today’s children to the 
high road of good citizenship tomorrow. 
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Judge Lindeman’s Address—A Synopsis 


(“Juvenile Delinquency and the Juvenile 
Courts” is the title of an address by the Hon. 
Harry W. Lindeman, Judge of the Essex 
County Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
before the AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Southern Regional Meeting February 21, 1958, 
Atlanta, Georgia.) 


We are participants in programs 
like these because, while we admire 
and applaud the wholesomeness of 
our nation’s children, we know that 
all children are not so fortunate. The 
strengths of our nation lie in its 
millions of wholesome family units. 

However, we must not ignore that 





small percentage of disturbed and de- 
linquent children who come before 
the Juvenile Courts of our country. 

In most of these children we find 
a long period of conditioning for their 
anti-social conduct, either through 
mental or physical defects, insecure 
homes or unwholesome environment. 

In the exercise of its power as 
parens patriae, the Juvenile Court 
represents the state. Juvenile Court 
legislation has been passed in every 


state, incorporating the purpose and 
basic principle that children coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court are wards of the state and they 
should be dealt with on the basis of 
rehabilitation rather than punishment 
and that each child should have the 
right to individual treatment accord- 
ing to need. 

This philosophy differs from pro- 
ceedings under the criminal court. 

Striking effectiveness of American 
Juvenile Courts in their rehabilitation 
can be measured, in most cases, by 
the adequacy and performance of pro- 
bation facilities. A proper probation 
department will assure the beginning 
of rehabilitative efforts. Over 50,000 
additional probation officers are 
in the United States to properly staff 
the Juvenile Courts. 


Three specific steps of treatment 
have met with some degree of success 
and are worthy of consideration. First, 
New Jersey Supreme Court Rule 
6:2-2, promulgated in 1952, provides 
that the Juvenile Court Judge of each 
county of the state shall appoint a 
Juvenile Conference Committee in 
each municipality to hear incipient 
and initial offenses within the com- 
munity. Among the strengths of these 
committees is the fact that all ap- 
pearances before the committee are 
voluntary, and its key personnel in- 
cludes an attorney as chairman, a pro- 
bation officer, and the police officer 
in charge of Juvenile work. That is 
the crux of making these committees 
successful. 

The second facility is known as the 
Highfield Group Therapy Project, 
lecated at the former home of Colonel 
Lindbergh at Hopewell, N. J. This 
guided group interaction facility is 
used as an arm of probation for a 
period of about four months. Boys 
committed there are helped to dis- 
cover the reason why they got into 
difficulty in the community and what 
attitudes and actions are necessary 
upon their release if they are again 
to take their place in the community. 
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A recent study and evaluation of the 
Highfields Project, involving about 
230 boys, revealed that 83% made a 
successful adjustment. 

The third facility is that of the 
Diagnostic Center, unique in the 
United States. A child committed for 
a period of three months has the bene- 
fit of study by nine psychiatrists, 
seven psychologists, and a complete 
team of social workers. This Center 
provides facilities by which, for the 
first time, all that science knows about 
what makes delinquents act as they 
do can be concentrated on motives 
and impulses of the child before the 
Court. When deemed necessary, the 
use of hypnosis and sodium amytal is 
employed to aid in this objective. 

With the increase in diagnosis 
throughout the United States, we find 
that there is an unmet need for the 
necessary facilities for treatment and 
cure. We are definitely short on good 
foster homes. If out-patient psychia- 
tric therapy is needed, few communi- 
ties provide this service. If treatment 
is needed in an institutional setting, 
such institutions, where available, are 
overcrowded and there is a long wait- 
ing list. If a child needs to go to an 
institution for the mentally ill, admis- 
sion there likewise is delayed because 
of a long waiting list. 

Since 90% of all complaints before 
the Court are admitted by the juvenile 
offender, the major emphasis in every 
Juvenile Court must be in the field 
of rehabilitation and correction. 

Stress must lie on the fact that 
hearings before the Court are not 
secret; they are not star chamber; 
they are, however, private and held in 
the presence of all interested and 
necessary parties. The public has a 
right to know and can know the 
methods, procedures, functions and 
detailed operation of our Juvenile 
Courts. The judges of such courts are 
always willing to share with the press 
any public details of the Court’s func- 
tion and would, in fact, welcome the 
opportunity to do so. 

Our problem children are entitled 
to our special attention. 

We dare not and we ought not 
ignore them. 


May we continue to appreciate that 
every child is of infinite value in the 
sight of God and pledge our best ef- 
forts toward helping even the least 
of these become good and useful 
citizens. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing excellent 
summary of Past President Lindeman’s address 
at the Atlanta meeting of the American Bar 
Association and the fact that he was invited 
to be there, show that there is an increasing 
recognition of the importance and validity of 
the Children’s Court field on the part of the 
Bar generally. The address was delivered at a 
breakfast arranged by our friend, Mr. Henry 
Winters, Director of the American Judicature 
Society, attended by some 300 persons, includ- 
ing two other Past Presidents of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, notably, 
Judge Paul Alexander, of Toledo, and Judge 
William Long, Seattle, Washington. Also pres- 
ent at this meeting was Judge William B. 
McKesson, former Vice President of the Coun- 
cil and former Judge of the Los Angeles Juve- 
nile Court, now District Attorney for Los 
Angeles. — (W. S. Criswell) 





MOTELS AND APARTMENTS 
(Convention Bulletin) 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Ocean Park Apartments, 2115 
North Ocean Blvd., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

Oceanair Apartments, 2008 North 
Atlantic Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

** Sea Shore Motel, 1901 North. At- 
lantic Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Surfspray Motel, 1925 North At- 
lantic Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

* The closest to Galt Hotel 
** The most distant from Galt 


NOTE — Write directly to 
the above addresses for information 
regarding rates, special accommoda- 
tions desired, and reservations. 





CONVENTION BULLETIN 


BABY SITTER SERVICE has been 
arranged through Anchor Club girls 
with all proceeds to be devoted to 
their charitable program. Rates will 
be 50c per hour until 10:00 p.m; 
$1.00 per hour thereafter. 
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Directory 


Juvenile Court Judges 


National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


OFFICERS FOR 1957-1958 


CHAIRMAN 


HON. GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, ‘60 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 


HON. PAUL W. ALEXANDER, ‘60 


Division of Domestic Relations 
Court of Common Pleas of 
Lucas County 

Toledo, Ohio 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


HON. SWIRLES L. HIMES, ‘59 
Common Pleas Court of 
Huntingdon County 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


MR. WILLIAM D. GLADDEN 
3333 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


TRUSTEES 


HON. WALTER H. BECKHAM, ‘59 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Dade County 

Miami, Florida 

HON. ARLOS J. HARBERT, ‘58 
Criminal Court of Harrison County 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE, ‘59 
Juvenile Court for the State of 
Rhode Island 

Providence, Rhode Island 


EX OFFICIO 


HON. LEO J. YEHLE, ‘58 
Children’s Court of Onondago County 
Syracuse 2, New Yor 


HON. ALFRED D. NOYES, ‘58 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
Montgomery County 

Rockville, Maryland 


HON. VENABLE VFRMONT, ‘58 
203 Andrews Building 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


EDITOR 


HON. WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 


Editorial Offices: 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
OFFICERS FOR 1957-1958 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
HON. HARRY L. EASTMAN 


Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PRESIDENT 
HON. LEO J. YEHLE 
Children’s Court of 
Onondago County 
Syracuse 2, New York 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HON. JOHN J. KENNEY 
Children’s Court of 
Milwaukee County 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


HON. FRANK W. NICHOLAS 
Division of Domestic Relations 
Court of Common Pleas of 
Montgomery County 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
HON. G. BOWDON HUNT 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Polk County 
Bartow, Florida 
SECRETARY 
HON. ALFRED D. NOYES 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
Montgomery County 
Rockville, Maryland 
TREASURER 
HON. VENABLE VERMONT 
203 Andrews Building 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
WILLIAM D. GLADDEN 
3333 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HON. LEO B. BLESSING, ‘59 
Juvenile Court for the 
Parish of Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


HON. JOHN M. BOOTH, ‘59 
Juvenile Court for the State of 
Rhode Island 

Providence, Rhode Island 


HON. RULON W. CLARK, ‘60 
Juvenile Court 

Second Judicial District 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


HON. JOHN J. CONNELLY, ‘58 
Boston Juvenile Court 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


HON. JOHN C. COWING, ‘58 
County Court of Will County 
Joliet, Illinois 


HON. JAMES P. GOSSETT, ‘59 
Probate Court of Gooding County 
Gooding, Idaho 


HON. ELIZABETH McCAIN, ‘59 
Juvenile Court of Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


HON. JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, ‘60 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


HON. WILLIAM B. NEELEY, ‘59 
The Superior Court 
Los Angeles 12, California 


HON. HENRY A. RIEDERER, ‘60 
Circuit Court, Division No. 1 
Sixteenth Judicial Circuit 
Kansas City, Missouri 


HON. CLAYTON W. ROSE, ‘60 
Division of Domestic Relations 
Court of Common Pleas of 
Franklin County 

Columbus, Ohio 


HON. W. T. SCOGGIN, ‘58 
Juvenile Court for the 
Third Judicial District 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 


HON. THOMAS TALLAKSON, ‘58 
Juvenile Division 

District Court of Hennepin County 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HON. W. W. WOOLFOLK, ‘60 
Fulton County Juvenile Court 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


HON. DOROTHY YOUNG, ‘58 
Juvenile Court of Tulsa County 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 


EX OFFICIO 


HON. HARRY W. LINDEMAN 
Immediate Past President 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Essex County 

Newark 2, New Jersey 


HON. GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 
Chairman 

National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc. 

Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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On March 18, 1958, Mrs. John M. 
Phillips of Pittsburgh departed this 
world. 

In that city her name was synono- 
mous with good works, particularly in 
the area of child welfare and protec- 
tion. Throughout the state of Penn- 
sylvania, she was warmly and widely 
known through her work as President 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of that state and, along with her na- 
tionally famous husband, in the field 
of the conservation of natural re- 
sources. With her the emphasis was 
on human resources, especially the 
welfare of the childhood of her city, 
state, and nation. 

Beginning with her own community 
her life trail is marked by various 
agencies and services devoted to the 
salvage and development of child life. 
The Phillips School, the Phillips Park, 
the Brashear Settlement, the Nurses 
Home of the South Side Hospital— 
these were some of the community 
outlets for her tremendous energy 
and her indefatigable efforts in the 
service of others. 

For her work throughout the state 
in projects of state-wide concern she 
was awarded the unique and rare dis- 
tinction of being acclaimed “‘Distingu- 
ished Daughter of Pennsylvania.” 

And for her work that extended 
nation-wide in its scope and influence, 
the Golden Rule Foundation of New 
York named her as “American Mother 
of the Year” for 1944. 

Quite naturally she was keenly in- 
terested in the unhappy and deprived 
children who fall afoul of the law and 
the courts—the wayward and neg- 
lected children and youth. 

Looking out into the alleys and de- 


A GREAT “SOUL GOES 
MARCHING ON” 


filed areas of her own city, she saw 
pitiful child victims of neglect and 
adult crime and depravity suffering 
from a blight that was in no wise of 
their own choosing. She saw them 
allegedly served by a Children’s Court 
shot through with policies and callous 
to the tragedies which it was supposed 
to meet and the plight of the children 
whom it was supposed to protect and 
serve — and save. 

With a fierce zeal, Mrs. Phillips 
organized the women and mothers of 
Pittsburgh in support of a law that 
would give Pittsburgh a separate and 
“politics free” court for its children in 
trouble and need of guidance and pro- 
tection. Focused on the State Capitol 
at Harrisburg this movement caused 
the act to pass—it would have been 
side-stepped and pigeon-holed at the 
last minute had not the redoubtable 
Mrs. Phillips been there to see that 
it WAS NOT lost. 

Realizing that a good law without 
a good man to administer it was of 
little avail, Mrs. Phillips’ next chal- 
lenge was to see that a good man was 
selected for this destiny-making posi- 
tion affecting the lives of children. 

After a careful and exhaustive 
study, she and her associates “se- 
lected” Gustav L. Schramm and set 
about to see that he was “elected” by 
the people. The party that had been 
dominant for over 50 years — ever 
since the end of the War between the 
States — found the mothers’ selection 
not acceptable. The “underdog” 
party, expecting to be defeated any- 
way, took him on. Organized mother- 
hood and womanhood descended on 
the scene and swept the “underdog” 
party and Judge Schramm into power. 
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So came into being a Children’s 
Court that has been deemed good 
enough to serve as a mode] for clinical 
demonstration of desirable court pro- 
cedures and practices by the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania in 
their unique and extraordinary pro- 
ject “The Pennsylvania Mason Juve- 
nile Court Institute.” 


It is not an irrelevancy to speak of 
this Grand Lodge project in paying 
tribute to Mrs. Phillips—for she was 
a member of the Children’s Service 
Committee appointed by the Grand 
Lodge to administer the details of the 
Institute. Incidentally, she was the 
only woman ever to hold a committee 
assignment in the history of the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Lodge. 

None of us at the Seventh Session 
of the Pennsylvania Institute, held 
just a few weeks ago, remotely dreamt 
that we were hearing the vibrant and 
inspiring voice of this great woman 
for the last time, as she told of her 
fight for the children of her home 
town and county in connection with 
the establishment of the great Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County. Dur- 
ing the seven sessions 150 judges of 
Children’s Courts from all over this 
great nation have heard that story 
from this dynamic mother—and have 
gone away with an increased devotion 
to the eloquently presented ideal of 
the Juvenile Court as a Tribunal with 
a heart and a devoted concern for 
every child that falls within the pur- 
view of its authority. 

And I believe Mrs. Phillips would 
want me to say this to you, my col- 
leagues: In the women and mothers 
of your community there resides a 
force, that once properly aroused and 
led, can smite down the things that 
hurt children, even entrenched poli- 
tics, and indifference, and selfishness 
and all other things that blight the 
souls of children. When you get weary 
or frustrated or sick at heart, suppose 
you use this power that has been 
placed within your reach. 

And I do not believe that this gal- 
lant Lady will feel too strange in that 
Kingdom where little children seem 
to be of major importance. 


Judge Rhea B. Brown 
Heads Ohio Officers 


From Judge Harry L. Albright, im- 
mediate Past President of the Ohio 
Association, comes word that at the 
annual meeting, January 8-9, Judge 
Rhea Bangert Brown, Logan, was 
elected President and Judge Don J. 
Young, Jr., of Norwalk, was elected 
Secretary. Both will serve two year 
terms. 

Among other noteworthy items of 
this meeting of the Ohio Association 
was the awarding of a Certificate of 
Merit Citation to Mr. Walter G. Whit- 
latch, Director of Legal Services for 
the Cleveland Juvenile Court, for 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, for his 
work not only for the Ohio Associa- 
tion but for his equally excellent work 
for the National Council as evidenced 
by his careful review and analysis of 
significant decisions affecting Juve- 
nile Courts handed down by courts 
throughout the United States. 





EDWARD GREB BAUER 
(Continued from Page 37) 
after graduation when he was admit- 
ted to practice in county courts, the 
state superior and supreme courts and 
the United States federal courts. He 
was associated with the firm of Gaith- 
er, Portser and McConnell, Attorneys, 

Greensburg. 

During World War I he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Air Force 
and was graduated from the Army 
School of Military Aeronautics at Cor- 
nel] University. He was stationed at 
Kelly Field as a flying cadet at the 
end of the war. 

Active in the American Legion, he 
had also served as a member of the 
Jeannette School Board prior to his 
appointment to the staff of the dis- 
trict attorney of his county in the 
1920’s. He was later to serve one 
term in the state legislature and 
two terms as district attorney by 
popular election. 

In 1947 he successfully launched 
his first campaign for the judicial 
office to which he was re-elected last 
year. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CERTAIN ‘SIDE’ WALKS OF NEW YORK 
By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 














I am looking at the picture of an attractive young lady as I write this. 
There is a loveliness about the casual way her hair waves and twists. Her face 
shows kindness and keeness, but above all, a compassion shines through those 
smiling eyes that is comforting and reassuring. 


Of all things she doesn’t look like one of “them ‘Mind Readers’ or ‘Head 
Shrinkers’!” 


But beneath the picture is the name Marjorie Rittwagen and the statement 
that she is Staff Psychiatrist for New York Children’s Court and attending 
Pedetrician at the Roosevelt Hospital. 


The picture appears on the cover of a book called “Sins of their Fathers,” 
produced by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Price $3.50. 


And, Glory be, the book is only 264 pages long including the appendices, 
acknowledgement and everything else. Seldom, if ever, have so few words 
told so much about the many faceted and hydrarooted thing called Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, one of the ‘‘founding fathers” of the Mental 
Hygiene movement, looking back over the numerous patients that he had seen 
through the years, said this: ‘After clearing away the confusions, the perver- 
sions, the general “lumber” that clutters up the mind cf the mental patient, I 
have never failed to find at the bottom of it all, something sane, sound, sweet 
and lovable.” It required sometimes that he dig deep and that he have a world 
of patience and a “seeing eye”—but what he found was worth looking for. 

Dr. Marjorie has this “seeing eye” equipment, it seems. As she goes 
among these children of the shadows, with a sort of Alice in Wonderland look, 
you come to see through her eyes these tortured, bedeviled, let down and hurt 
children. She creates a kind of empathetic picture that makes you understand 
them and have an overwhelming pity for them. And she convinces you that 
she really cares for the little brats! 


Another thing you note is that she is not “judgemental.” She looks un- 
shrinkingly and unshocked through the ugliness and the filth of the mess that 
has been made of these lives and sees the essential and ultimate element of 
the personality—the thing that Dr. Frankwood E. Williams saw. It is a sort 
of view “sub specie Aeternatis,” so to speak. 

In this brief volume one gets a glimpse of the seamy side of the great 
social and racial hodge podge that is New York. One sees some of the 1300 
families of four or more, including children, who live in a single room—a 
feeding, breeding, and malodorous place from which the children flee into the 
street at the first opportunity. The reader is also introduced to that larger 
group, the one percent of the families that produce seventy-five percent of the 
delinquents. One sees, through the Doctor’s eyes these delinquents, the scared, 
unloved, insecure children who over-compensate for their rejection and non- 
recognition, by being bad actors with switch blade knives, braggadocio, or sex 
exploits. And there are the neurotics, the psychotics and the psychopaths 
(those sick of soul), and the haunting unhappiness that hangs over the whole 
picture. 

As one glimpse through the eyes of Doctor Rittwagen these sordid homes 
and the moral and physical swine sties where these so-called families live, 
misraise, neglect, abuse and corrupt their children, and through the same 
ocular medium, look into the tortured and ‘sick souls’ of these miserable chil- 
dren, one is not surprised that the Public Schools had to throw 600 of the 
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1,344,400 school kids out of school. The surprising thing is that there were, 
proportionately, so few. And another surprising thing is that the great city 
had no institutional or training facilities to receive and take care of this 600. 

And here again we hear the old, old tale of “closed intake”; the “waiting 
lists” that stretch out for months, when children need, desperately need, im- 
mediate care and treatment; of 90 Probation Officers, driven, overworked, 
underpaid — 90, when there should be 900 of them; when the same general 
pattern exists as to personnel in the Children’s clinics, institutions and 
agencies; when the moral and cultural atmosphere is filled with cheap violence, 
sensational sex pictures and songs and filty pulpy stories; when the prevailing 
tone and tenor of life is sordid, animalistic, materialistic and there is a cynical 
contempt and disregard for Religion or things Spiritual—is it surprising that 
we have the gradually rising tide of delinquency, crime, insanity and unhappi- 
ness in our land? 


It is not true to say we do not know what causes juvenile delinquency. 
The conditions and influences described by Dr. Rittwagen are the causes. It 
is the kind of demoralized (and it would be appropriate to think of that word 
in its original sense) family and home life that is the major causative factor; 
pe Png of the homes that produce 75% of the delinquents is eloquent evidence 
of this. 


And we can not claim that we do not know the measures and means to 
meet this problem of cleaning out this Augean social stable. Statesmanship in 
city government is needed—and vision—and dedication to the public good. 
Better housing, better policing, more parks and playgrounds and settlements 
and clubs for wholesome recreation are called for. And modestly we might 
say that 10 times as many Child Guidance Clinics, 10 times as much space in 
special Training facilities for these twisted and dangerous products of the 
unholy family life we have been describing, would help mightily. These things 
would all help—with a ten-fold increase in well-paid and devoted personnel— 
to reduce the moral death rate of our children and youth. 

And what Dr. Rittwagen describes in New York is true in our other com- 
munities and cities of the land. Possibly it is not so strongly etched. 

I started out to review a book, not write one. I heartily recommend “The 
Sins of Their Fathers” to those who prefer to understand rather than be 
thrilled and shocked by lurid and superficial sensationalism about the unhappy, 
deprived and pitiful children we call delinquent. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 4) 


11:00-12:00 noon—Meeting of New Executive Committee NCJCJ 
Luncheon Hour Free 


2:00-4:00 P. M.—Traffic Symposium: the Hon. Henry A. Riederer, 
Kansas City, Missouri, presiding 


7:00 P. M.—Annual Banquet: the Hon. Leo J. Yehle, presiding 
Invocation: local clergyman 
Speaker of national prominence to be announced later 
Dancing 





REGISTRATION FEE will be $18.00 and includes all scheduled meals 
and entertainment for registrant. Advance registrations should be 
forwarded to the Hon. Dorr S. Davis, Juvenile Court, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(Continued from Page 52) 
not to be questioned? What can we 
co to correct these conditions? 

I shall tell you what we have done 
on a local level in this regard. In so 
far as the legal profession is con- 
cerned, we have conducted workshops 
for our local law school where all 
students from freshmen to seniors 
were invited to attend. We have held 
these sessions at the law college and 
the judge, the probation officers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists and others 
working with the court have explained 
their function in our local set up. At 
the conclusion of these talks, the stu- 
dents were invited to ask questions 
which were directed to various mem- 
bers of the panel. In addition to this, 
the judge has spoken before the local 
bar association explaining the pro- 
cedure of the court and has always 
welcomed attorneys into his cham- 
bers to discuss cases pending before 
the court. All of this has resulted in 
a mutual respect which the court en- 
tertains for members of the bar and 
the latter likewise evidences for the 
judge and the court. 

In regard to our relationship with 
the press and other news agencies, we 
have likewise shown a mutual respect 
for each other. The court has not 
hesitated to discuss cases pending be- 
fore it with representatives of news 
agencies so long as the latter agreed 
to refrain from publishing any iden- 
tifying data regarding the child in- 
volved. The public has a right to 
know how well we are performing our 
duties, and the news agencies are in a 
position to give us favorable or un- 
favorable publicity in that regard. 
We have had news reporters attend 
sessions of our court and write ar- 
ticles regarding our problems and 
procedure, without, of course, dis- 
closing any identifying information 
regarding the children appearing be- 
fore the court. We likewise have in- 
vited press representatives to the 
workshops we have conducted. 

As I was writing this message, I 
received a call from the general man- 
ager of the New York State Publishers 
Association, Inc. He wanted to discuss 


a proposed amendment to the Chil- 
dren’s Court Act now pending before 
the State Legislature. The particular 
section in question now provides: 

“All police records relating to the 
arrest and disposition of the cases of 
delinquent children shall be kept in 
files separate and apart from the ar- 
rests of adults and shall be withheld 
from public inspection; but such rec- 
ords shall be open to inspection by 
law enforcement agencies; and upon 
good cause shown by the parents, 
guardian, next friend or attorney of 
the child upon the written order of 
the judge of the Children’s Court of 
the County before whom said child 
may appear, and copies thereof shall 
be supplied upon request only to the 
judge of the said Children’s Court or 
to the judge of a court before which 
the child may appear as an adult con- 
victed of a crime. Police records as 
mentioned herein shall include all 
records of state, city and village 
police, county sheriffs and other law 
enforcing agencies.” 

The proposed amendment now pend- 
ing before the State Legislature which 
the New York State Association of 
Children’s Court Judges has approved 
provides as follows: 

“The provisions of this subdivision 
shall not however prevent law enforc- 
ing agencies from compiling, furnish- 
ing or publishing statistics or other 
information respecting violations of 
law, offenses or juvenile delinquencies 
committed by or arrests involving de- 
linquent children, provided that the 
name, address or other identification 
of any such child is not thereby dis- 
closed.” 

The reason for the proposed amend- 
ment is that some chiefs of police 
construed the existing law so strictly 
that they have refused to admit that 
offenses have taken place in their 
cities regardless of the fact that they 
could give information in reference 
thereto so long as no identifying date 
of the child involved was given. 

The reason the representative of 
the Publishers Association wanted to 
see me was that his group felt that 
this proposed amendment did not go 
far enough; that it still left the deci- 
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sion of what information is to be 
given to the discretion of the heads 
of the various law enforcing agencies 
involved. His association proposed an 
amendment which made the records 
subject to inspection by news agencies 
so long as no identifying data concern- 
ing the child was given. This, of 
course, goes too far and really nulli- 
fies most of the protection of the 
existing law. 

We discussed the two proposed 
amendments quite at length and, al- 
though we did not see eye to eye, it 
was surprising to realize how little 
our fundamental ideas differed. It 
was quite clear that all of this agita- 
tion could have been avoided if the 
existing law had been reasonably in- 
terpreted. The intent of the law was 
the prevention of giving publicity to 
identifying information regarding a 
child involved in delinquency but not 
the suppression of news. 

We, as judges, must realize that 
the news agencies can be of great 
assistance in interpreting our phi- 
losophy and procedure to the public 
and that they will de so if we only 
are reasonable in dealing with them. 

This, too, however is a matter of 
local concern, and judges and others 
dealing with delinquents will save 
themselves criticism if they will deal 
fairly and sensibly with the news- 
papers and representatives of news 
agencies. The papers should be given 
the opportunity to understand our 
philosophy and procedure. This can 
be done by similar workshops for the 
benefit of the members of the press. 
Judges should deal frankly with the 
press. They should not be afraid to 
have their dispositions of cases 
screened by the light of public 
opinion. If the judge is sincere, he 
should be willing to stand by his de- 
cisions. Members of the press should 
be invited to attend a session of the 
court, with the admonition, however, 
that if anything is published no iden- 
tifying information shall be given in 
the publication. 

In over thirty years on the juve- 
nile court bench, I have had but two 
cases involving homicide. In both in- 
stances, the press gave wide publicity 


to the delinquents. In both cases I 
placed the offenders on probation and 
so advised the press of my disposition. 
In neither instance was my disposition 
criticized, but on the other hand 
favorable publicity was given. 

I personally feel that if we are fair 
and honest with the news agencies, 
we will get fair treatment. We must 
realize that everyone will not agree 
with all the decisions we make. 


See you at Fort Lauderdale in June. 





CONVENTION FLASH 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL and place 
of all meetings is GALT OCEAN 
MILE HOTEL immediately upon the 
beach of Atlantic Ocean—250 air con- 
ditioned rooms, each furnished for 
occupancy of two or more persons— 
swimming pool—outdoor dining and 
activity patio. Rates: $8.00 to $10.00 
single; $10.00 to $12.00 double; $12.00 
to $14.00 triple; children welcome and 
extra cots available, modest fee. 
Rooms will be assigned upon first- 
come-first-served basis in order that 
reservations are received. Write di- 
rectly to Galt Ocean Mile Hotel for 
reservations AND WE URGE EARLY 
RESERVATIONS! 





INFORMAL CLOTHING 
CLOTHING, it is hoped, will be infor- 
mal: leisurewear, sportswear, beach- 
wear, etc., will be the order of the 
day. No formal attire will be re- 
quired. We want you to be relaxed, 
comfortable and restful throughout 
the conference. 





SALT WATER FISHING is available 
from surf, fishing pier, or charter 
boat. Arrangements for the latter can 
be made after arrival at Fort Lauder- 
dale, NCJCJ Convention. 





CONVENTION BULLETION 
IF YOU CAN COME EARLY OR 
STAY LATE the Galt Hotel extends 
you a special rate of seven days for 
the price of six — the seventh is “on 
the house.” 
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The President's Message 


EDITORIAL NOTE: President Yehle 
might have captioned his message 
“Lawyers, Reporters and the Children’s 
Court” because it deals with the relations 
between these parties. The admirable 
thing about this ‘Message’ is that it 
demonstrates that a good Children’s 
Court, with a good Judge, can develop 
good and satisfactory relations as far as 
human beings can come to an accord in 
the field of conflicting interests with the 
lawyers who are officers of the Court 
and with the press which can come to 
the point where it will not pillory child 
victims of adult depravity, stupidity or 
neglect in the newspapers for the sake of 
sensationalism or circulation. This text 
by President Yehle is a good demonstra- 
tion of what can be done by reason- 
ableness, mutual respect and discussion, 
a non-contentious and non-critical ap- 
proach. — W. S. Criswell 


We have a national problem which 
can be most successfully handled on 
a local level. We, as judges, have 
sometimes felt that attorneys do not 
understand us and our court pro- 
cedure and that the press and other 
news media have treated us unfairly. 

Let me ask what we have done to 
alleviate this situation. Have we wel- 
comed attorneys into our court? Have 
we made them feel that they really 
are officers of our courts the same as 
of any other court and that we depend 
on them to act accordingly? Have we 
attempted to show the press and other 
news agencies that our proceedings 
are private and confidential, but not 
secret? Have we been fair, or have 
we taken the attitude that we are 
infallible and that our judgment is 
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How It Looks From Lookout Mountain 


Chattanooga shows that she cares 
for her own. This might properly have 
been the theme for the accompanying 
pictures taken on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Chattanooga Chil- 


dren’s Court Buildings on January 12, 
1958. 


The spic and span Court Building 
(Continued on Inside Cover) 
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HOW IT LOOKS FROM LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from preceding page) 


couldn’t hold the crowd of citizens, 
officials and representatives of every 
civic and welfare group who came out 
to felicitate each other on this brick 
and mortar proof that Chattanooga 
and Hamilton County care enough for 
their wayward and neglected children 
to give them shelter, guidance and 
protection. 

This development didn’t spring full 
blown from the’ brow of Pallas. It 
represents the sweat of the brow of 
many good citizens who through the 
years refused to turn a deaf ear to 
the cry of children in distress or 


trouble. A scrap book of clippings 
showing how the fight was carried on 
by various groups on various fronts 
during the past decade or more is 
eloquent of the patience and perse- 
verance of those who refused to give 
up their good dream. 

There were many speeches on this 
dedicatory occasion. The best was 
made by Judge Burrell W. Barker 
when he said: “I hereby dedicate my- 
self and my associates anew to the 
care, protection, guidance and service 
of Chattanooga’s children in distress, 
trouble or any other adversity.” 

I have a feeling that the Spirit of 
Old Lookout beamed benignly down 
on these buildings and this dedication 
and rededication to the cause of de- 
prived children.—(W. S. CRISWELL) 
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